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Events of the Géleck. 


THE second German invasion of Poland turns out to 
have been a more considerable and formidable operation 
than the early telegrams had led us to suppose. It began 
with a march up the Vistula from Thorn, and this 
probably was the principal of several converging 
advances. Another army advanced somewhat later to its 
support through Wielun, coming possibly from Breslau. 
A third advance was evidently attempted from 
Czenstochowa, further south. The fighting took place 
chiefly in the area between the rivers Warta and Vistula. 
The immediate German objective may have been Lodz, 
the Polish Manchester, some eighty miles from Warsaw. 
Both the Russian and the German official telegrams have 
been extremely reticent about this battle, which has now 
lasted for two weeks; but the Petrograd correspondents 
prepare us for news of a decisive victory. The Germans 
may, however, have won some local successes, for they 
claim 40,000 prisoners and 70 captured cannon. The 
Germans advancing from Thorn were at first successful in 
heavily defeating the inferior Russian forces which they 
encountered. In front of Lodz their march was stopped 
by twelve Russian army corps, and further reinforcements 
came up gradually, but very slowly, over the damaged 
roads and railways. 

* + - 


THE course of the battle is sketched for us in 
unofficial telegrams from Petrograd. The German right 
was the first part of the long line to give way near Lodz. 
The second army, from Breslau-Wielun, had been march- 
ing eastwards with the evident intention of encircling the 
Russian left. It came too late to achieve this, and served 





only as a rallying point for the retreating German right 
wing, which the Russian cavalry was already pursuing. 
It is now retreating westwards. At another point the 
Germans broke the Russian line and two army corps got 
through. They have since been surrounded, and one of 
them is believed to have surrendered as a whole. It is 
known that forty-eight trains have been ordered to 
convey prisoners, carrying about a thousand men each. 
Less, meanwhile, is known of the German left, which 
seems to have held its ground stubbornly on the left bank 
of the Vistula. It could not avoid a retreat after the 
reverse to the right wing, and is trying to cut its way out 
to the north. Much further south, there has been an 
entirely separate battle on the Cracow-Czenstochowa 
front, of which nothing is certainly known except that 
the Russians took first 6,000 and later 8,000 prisoners. 
To sum up, the Russians have managed to take the enemy 
in detail before the converging armies could meet, and 
these are now retreating in different directions, separated 
by great distances, and unable to support each other. The 
Russians have achieved a great success, which may 
possibly have a decisive influence on the campaign. 
* * + 

Tue week has, on the whole, been uneventful in the 
western area. There is no real evidence, however, that 
the Germans have yet abandoned their efforts to break 
through the Allied lines in the north. Some of their 
forces, especially cavalry, and probably some first-line 
infantry, have been withdrawn to the eastern front, but 
new arrivals of young levies seem to have taken their 
place. Our fleet has bombarded Zeebrugge, the port of 
the Bruges ship canal, which was used as a submarine 
base, and which the Admiralty have always marked as 
a probable German naval station. We believe that the 
destruction of the German plant was complete and 
important. The roads in Flanders are now nearly 
impassable in wet weather, but frost brings some 
alleviation, while at the same time rendering the work 
of trench construction difficult. Ypres has again suffered 
a violent bombardment, but the British positions have 
all been held. Elsewhere the enemy has been active, 
chiefly about Soissons and Reims and in the Argonne, 
but he has scored no appreciable success. On the other 
hand, the French advance in the Vosges is being pressed 
slowly forward with promising results. The French 
artillery has shelled the village of Arnaville in German 
Lorraine, which is only about ten miles from Metz. 
There is evidently no weakening in German moral or in 
their readiness to attack. But the flooded area between 
Dixmude and Nieuport can no longer be assailed, and if 
the enemy is still bent on a rush to Calais, he will now 
have to attempt to strike up from Lille. We have now 
troops enough in our part of the line to allow frequent 
relief to the men in the trenches. 

* a * 

Tue Anglo-Indian troops which landed at the mouth 
of the Shatt-el-Arab, after two victorious engagements 
with the Turks, occupied Basrah last Saturday. The 
defeat of the Turks was evidently decisive, for they 
abandoned eight guns, and, it is said, 2,000 wounded men. 
Basrah has never lost the legendary importance which 
it acquired under the Caliphs of Bagdad, and is still an 
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important port, with commerce amounting to £2,000,000 
annually. Its future, when the Bagdad railway is com- 
pleted, and the potential wealth of Mesopotamia is 
realized by irrigation, cannot fail to be one of great 
prosperity. Round it centred most of the disputes about 
the prolongation of the Bagdad line to the sea. Its 
rapid capture is a remarkable demonstration of the value 
of sea power, and serves to remind us of the immense 
services which the Indian army is rendering. It has 
aided the Japanese at Tsing-tao, is defending Egypt and 
British East Africa, and is winning glory in France. 
We are glad in passing to note the Government’s renewed 
pledge, made by Mr. Roberts, of an advance to Indian 
self-government. Meanwhile, the Russian advance 
towards Erzeroum and Van continues, though the pro- 
gress, in very difficult country, is necessarily slow. A 
detachment of an Indian camel corps has been engaged in 
a skirmish with Turkish cavalry in the Sinai peninsula. 


* - 7 


THE grave reverses of Serbia, which now stands open 
to an Austrian invasion in numbers so formidable that 
the defenders can hope only to delay it by guerilla tactics, 
have naturally had their reaction in Bulgaria. The first 
movement of Bulgarian opinion was an impulse to take 
advantage of her old enemy’s embarrassment, and mass 
meetings were held to urge the immediate occupation of 
Macedonia by a Bulgarian army. The Ministry has, 
however, renewed its declarations of neutrality, and any 
danger that Bulgaria might make common cause with 
Turkey seems to have passed. The Powers of the Triple 
Entente are making urgent efforts to bring about a Serbo- 
Bulgarian understanding, and to enlist Bulgarian aid for 
Serbia. As yet, however, Serbia is unwilling to pay the 
price. In spite of her hopes of acquiring all the Serbian 
lands of Austria, with the Adriatic coast, she will not 
surrender any part of Macedonia west of the Vardar. 
In this attitude she is strongly supported by Greece. The 
Serbian claim to the Vardar Valley was intelligible in the 
past because it gave her access to the Greek port of 
Salonica. But with the prospect of acquiring good ports 
of her own on the Adriatic, the plea that the necessities of 
communication ought to over-ride the rights of 
nationality, are no longer tenable. Greece’s opposition 
to a reasonable settlement of Macedonia might perhaps 
be overcome by an offer to cede Cyprus. 

* * * 

THE course of the fighting in South Africa is not at 
all easy to follew, but as yet the rebels appear to be 
acting in small isolated commandos, the largest 600 
strong, and have not achieved any important concen- 
tration. De Wet’s movement in the Orange Colony, 
which was expected to be the more formidable, is 
apparently almost crushed. His commando has been 
dispersed, and large numbers of his men _ have 
surrendered, taking advantage of the promise of pardon, 
which was open to them until this week. De Wet him- 
self, at the head of the remnants of his surprisingly small 
force, has been heavily defeated, and is reported in flight 
with only twenty-five followers. The statement in the 
German official news that an attack in force on 
Bloemfontein is imminent is not confirmed by anything 
in our cwn news. On the other hand, a rebel body of 
about 300 men has defeated a colonial force twenty-eight 
miles north of Pretoria. There is no news of any fighting 
with the German forces:in South-West Africa. 

* * * 

Two minor incidents are worth recording this week. 
Three British naval aeroplanes managed to fly, a distance 
of 250 miles, to Friedrichshafen, on Lake Constance, with 
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the ubject of destroying the Zeppelin sheds. One officer 
was wounded, but his two companions returned safely. 
The German reports deny that this object was achieved, 
but state that bombs were thrown, which caused some 
destruction and a few casualties. Our airmen, however, 
have definitely reported that the airship factory was 
ruined. On Monday, a large German submarine, which 
had reached the North Coast of Scotland, was located by 
one of our patrols and rammed. An hour later she came 
to the surface, flying the white flag, but in a sinking 
condition. Her officers and crew were saved, with one 


exception. 
k * * 


By a mysterious disaster at Sheerness, the Navy has 
suffered the heaviest loss that has befallen it since the 
sinking of the three “Cressys.”” The battleship “ Bul- 
wark ”’ was taking ammunition aboard at Sheerness early 
on Thursday morning, when an explosion took place. 
When the smoke had cleared away, she had totally dis- 
appeared. The sacrifice of life has been appalling. Only 
fourteen men have been saved, out of a crew of over 750, 
and all her officers are killed. The loss of the ship 
matters incomparably less than the loss of men, but the 
“ Bulwark,” though she was not one of the more powerful 
pre-Dreadnoughts, was still a valuable ship, built in 
1899, displacing 15,000 tons, and carrying four 12-in. 


guns. 
* * * 


THE cause of the explosion can as yet only be con- 
jectured. There was no upheaval in the water, from 
which it is concluded that a submarine was not respon- 
sible. It is conceivable that some defect in the powder 
may have done the mischief, as in the case of the French 
battleship, “ Jean Bart,’’ but there has been no reason 
to suppose that any of our powder is subject to such dan- 
gerous deterioration as the special French explosive which 
caused this and other disasters. A more probable theory 
is that the loss is to be explained by some act of a lurking 
enemy, and that the “Bulwark” was blown up 
deliberately, as the “ Maine ’’ is supposed to have been. 
The Admirals who were present state that, in their view, 
the disaster was due to an internal magazine explosion. 
That, however, is all that can safely be said. The explo- 
sion may have been due either to some chemical defect, 
to carelessness, or to treachery. The balance of naval 
power is secure against such mishaps, but the loss of 
men remains a hideous calamity. 

* * * 

Lorp Hatpane and Mr. McKenna have both made 
sensible speeches in Parliament in answer to the attempts 
made by Lord Crawford and Lord Charles Beresford to 
procure a universal internment of alien enemies. They 
have shown that the widest net thus cast would in all 
probability let through the most dangerous people ; that 
we were bound to discriminate between nominal and 
innocent alien enemies (such as Poles, Alsatians, 
Bohemians, and even many Austrians and Germans 
genuinely attached to this country and with sons fighting 
in our ranks); that it was necessary to reciprocate the 
freedom allowed to numbers of Englishmen in the hostile 
countries ; and that regard must be had to opinion in the 
neutral States. No answer was given to the case for 
discretion. We hope the Government will continue to 
act in harmony with it. 

* * * 

Lorp KITCHENER gave an encouraging survey of the 
war on both fronts to the House of Lords on Thursday. 
He justified the expedition to Antwerp by implication 
on the ground that it enabled the Belgian army to escape, 
and won time for General French’s northward advance. 
He paid a noteworthy tribute to the “pluck” of the 
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Belgians, and “ the highest fighting qualities’ displayed 
by the French. . In a brief apology for the meagreness 
of news, Lord Kitchener threw the responsibility on 
General Joffre. This explanation becomes difficult to 
maintain. While our selected correspondents are still 
waiting in London, a similar body of twelve selected 
French journalists has been allowed to go to the front, 
and their descriptive accounts of the firing line which 
they visited, have appeared in the French press this week. 
Furthermore, an exceedingly full and clear summary of 
the operations of the last six weeks in the French field has 
been published in France by the French authorities. It 
was issued to our press in a heavily censored form, and 
the passages which were cancelled were precisely those of 
most interest to the British public, for they concerned the 
operations of our own forces. 
* * ~ 

None too soon modification has been made in the 
scope of Clause I. of the Defence of the Realm Bill. The 
Government announced on Wednesday that they would 
accept an amendment proposed by Lord Robert Cecil, 
making it clear that political criticism of Ministers was 
not to be treated as an offence in the clause relating to 
the spreading of reports likely to cause disaffection. The 
Solicitor-General, whose earlier speech had thoroughly 
alarmed the public, took the opportunity to reassure 
the House as to his views of the character of the Censor- 
ship. He said that he agreed with Lord Robert Cecil 
that his office should have no concern with politics, and 
he declared that to use such an office in order to color 
things in favor of the Government, or to hold back news 
merely because it was disagreeable, would be an abuse of 
the confidence of the nation. The whole speech was in the 
tone that Englishmen expect on such matters. Mr. 
McKenna also took pains to dissociate the Government 
from. sympathy with Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s earlier 
declaration. 

x * ¥ 

THERE are already explicit statements on contractors’ 
over-charges. It is alleged that combinations have been 
formed for supplying galvanized iron, that the public 
has been exploited, and fair competition destroyed. The 
‘* Daily Chronicle’? has put a number of questions, 
with many detailed statements of prices. Similar 
charges are made in respect of the making of wooden 
huts, of boots, and the supply of other necessaries. The 
War Workers’ Emergency Committee have passed resolu- 
tions suggesting that the nation has been over-charged, 
and that the comfort and health of the soldiers have been 
imperilled. There are again frequent complaints that 
work has been given to sweating sub-contractors, some 
of these complaints coming from public bodies. Mr. 
Baker seems to attach small importance to the bulk of 
complaints, but we should like to see the whole business 
of contracts for war material put on a different footing. 

* * * 

WE are glad to see that proposals for providing 
recreation for soldiers’ wives are being pressed from 
various quarters. A similar suggestion to that made in 
these columns, that the Government should take over the 
public-houses in certain districts and organize them on 
rational lines where refresi:ment of any kind can be had, 
has been urged with great effect by Mr. Clynes in the 
House of Commons. In other quarters it has been recog- 
nized that the true solution of the problems created by a 
sudden change in the lives of a vast number of people is 
to satisfy essential needs and instincts rather than to set 
up new systems of repression. Much is being done in the 
way of women’s clubs, and the Y.M.C.A. and private 
people have organized clubs for soldiers with great 
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success. But we have in the public-houses themselves an 


obvious means of making provision quickly and simply. 


* ” * 


An extraordinary sitting of the Portuguese Congress 
was held on Monday to discuss the participation of 
Portugal in the war. She seems to have decided in 
principle to act with the Allies when called upon, and is 
awaiting the signal to move. She is ready, as the Premier 
put it, to “ cement her alliance with England with blood, 
if necessary.’ He has entered into an agreement with 
the British Government “to render, besides other ser- 
vices, military aid.’’ A motion was unanimously carried, 
authorizing the Government to intervene when neces- 
sary by military measures, “as a free nation and Great 
Britain’s ally.” The Portuguese Congress appears to 
know more about this secret alliance than the British 
Parliament. Its terms have never been published here. 
Some delicate questions of neutrality have meanwhile 
arisen in South America. Robinson Crusoe’s island is 
said to have been used as a base by the German cruiser 
fleet, but Chili has undertaken to prevent this in future. 
On the other hand, Ecuador and Columbia have allowed 
wireless apparatus in their ports to be used on behalf of 
the German Intelligence Service, and the Galapagos 
islands, belonging to Kcuador, have been converted into 
a German naval base. The British and French Govern- 
ments have appealed to the good offices of the United 
States to ensure the observance of a due neutrality by 
the South American States. 

* * * 


Tue Russian bureaucracy seems determined to give 
the lie to the optimists who have predicted its speedy 
reformation. M. Bouritseff is now being tried in secret 
on a charge of lése-mayjesté, for which the penalty is eight 
years’ penal servitude. We note that Madame Olga 
Novikoff, in a letter to the “Times” from Petro- 
grad, pleads for a general amnesty for political 
priscners—a proof that even the reactionary party in 
Russia is not united in the present policy of severity. The 
Danish and Swedish press gives the news, as yet 
unconfirmed from other sources, that a Russian Ukase, 
or possibly an official programme, has been issued, which 
takes away all that was left of Finnish autonomy, and 
brings even the Finnish school system under Russian 
administration. We hope this is untrue. 


* * + 


Sin WILLIAM “ILDEN, in a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Arts last Wednesday, gave an exact and 
informing account of the dependence of British industries 
upon the chemical products of Germany. He began by 
showing that in the ’sixties of last century this country 
was pre-eminent in chemical manufactures, France, not 
Germany, being a good second. The early aniline colors 
were British and French discoveries, and the early 
patentees of color production from coal-tar hydrocarbons 
were all Englishmen and Frenchmen. The modern 
dependence upon Germany for such articles as dyes, 
synthetic drugs, and photographical materials, as well as 
for fine chemicals for analysis, are entirely due to the 
superior organization of chemical studies and the fuller 
utilization of scientific chemists by business firms. 
Sir William holds that we have plenty of able young 
chemists available for present needs, but the difficulty is 
that our manufacturing chemists have not yet acquired 
sufficient faith in science to employ them, pay them 
adequately, and wait for the results. Sir William wants 
not only the present aid proffered by the Government, 
but assistance after the war to maintain the infant 
industry—a grave proposition in a Free Trade country. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE CHARACTER OF MODERN WAR. 


THERE is in Tuesday’s ‘‘ Times’’ a curious appreciation 
of the aspect of modern war by a correspondent who is 
as familiar as any living Englishman with its method 
and organization. No student of the great campaigns 
and battles of the past would recognize this picture ; and 
yet not the most casual of newspaper readers could deny 
its truth. The war of nations now replaces the war of 
armies. With what results? One of them is the end 
of “‘ brilliant ’’ Grey is the clothing of the 
warriors, greyer still the physical and mental dispositions 
of their forces. The grand spectacle is over. Flags and 
music are absent. 


war. 


Even the visibility of the troops has 
largely disappeared. It is ‘‘ the butchery of the unseen 
by the unknown.”’ The very guns which do most of 
the slaughter are concealed. Little is shown above the 
ground save a mast for “wireless’’ or the creeping 
carriages of a supply train in the rear. Equally obscured 
are the mental qualities of the directors of these burrow- 
ing ant-like millions. Vast operations of attack and sur- 
prise become almost impossible owing to the new power of 
observation which comes from the air. The only hope of 
a result lies in the dexterous use of a wide and well- 
War has grown stupid ; battles 
long and bloody scuffles, waged, save for wild rushes, 
usually repelled with terrible slaughter, in mud entrench- 
ments. 


planned railway system. 


When they succeed, the prize is not a province 
or a city, but a few hundred yards of ground. 

Thus the struggle becomes one of slow attrition 
rather than of such rapid and masterly decisions as, for 
example, Napoleon reaped in Italy. The laborers who 
toil for the event, and virtually decide it, are the 
statesman and the drill-sergeant behind the warring 
Empires, whose business is the drilling of fresh recruits, 
and who count on the reserves of cash and human 
stubbornness or indignation behind them. Care, 
patience, nerve, can still reward a commanding general. 
But who knows anything about him in a line measured 
by hundreds of miles? Who defended this twenty-mile 
plot, with what force of heroes fighting in the dirt? 
Battles count no more than the skirmishes of forty years 
ago; campaigns resemble a siege like that of Badajoz, 
repeated a hundred times over, and varied by long 
periods of waiting and watching under nerve-wracking 
The Pities and the Furies 
brood over the struggle withdarkened wings. For such a 
warfare goes on in silence. Prudence seals the lips even 
of the official reporter. In the armies, and the reserves 
behind, a great force of idealism sustains the wearied or 
the drooping spirit of the nations. They all throw the 
maximum force of youth, zeal, bravery, moral steadiness 
into the furnace of war; which yields them the smallest 
meed of its old glory and widely published adventure. 
But none can argue, after this tragedy, that in spite 
of the good it has evoked, it is in itself a good thing, or 
that militarism is a safe and profitable rule of State life 
and conduct. If this view prevails, it will not be for 
nothing that the material and moral forces of a Continent 
will for months have been held up in beleaguerment. 


storms of shell and shrapnel. 








The metaphor of the long siege as applied to this war 
can, however, be carried farther than Colonel Repington 
takes it. The Alliance consists practically of besieged 
countries, and we are the besiegers. There comes the 
impact of modern sea-power. Germany ravages Belgium 
and northern industrial France, but each day of the war 
draws tighter the iron ring of her own investment. 
Nearly 90 per cent. of German shipping has been 
either captured or detained in port. Essentially 
her want, and that of every modern State, is 
not armies but customers; not soldiers but workers. She 
therefore prepares for herself—and this is true of all 
the conscripted nations—a long period of post-war im- 
poverishment. It may be presumed that before the war 
trade had found its natural levels. These cannot at once 
be restored. Fewer goods, worse goods, shorter credit, 
and feebler enterprise, must be our portion. To-day, 
in mere out-of-pocket expenses, Europe is probably poorer 
by a thousand millions sterling than on the day on which 
she began the war. The destruction of property must add 
hundreds of millions to the bill. A simpler, needier, 
and therefore probably a more spiritual, world, will 
arise out of the ruin wrought by 42-cm. guns. She 
must take in hand—before any work of political recon- 
struction can be set up—the work of material repair, 
beginning with the restoration of Belgium. 

The final element of hope will then lie in the 
recuperative force of man. An optimist philosophy bids 
us believe that this power is almost measureless. What 
society has destroyed it can rebuild; but then it must 
reconstruct itself. The difficulty is to imagine a general 
good-will springing up in the belligerent nations when 
the war ends, and powerful enough to bring about a 
co-operative policy of peace. Can we conceive such a 
spirit springing out of the animosities and the material 
destruction wrought by Germany’s western campaign, 
and the rude philosophy of the camp and the Jingo 
professor which set them on foot? If what Mr. Hardy 
calls “the pale, pathetic peoples’’ cannot push them- 
selves into the front of national statesmanship, it looks 
as if Europe must look for her regeneration to the classes 
and their traditions which have half-ruined her. But 
there are signs of change. The very indignation 
which the violation of Belgium aroused all over 
the neutral States is a proof that the power of 
idealism has not deserted the world. But if, as 
we hope, a form of inter-State organization will spring 
up, it must seek precisely those powers of self-regulation 
the lack of which has caused our great lapse into 
anarchy. Such a war as the “ Times’’ military corre- 
spondent describes can never be attractive, and it is 
hardly possible to imagine conscription being carried here 
or anywhere by a popular vote. But how make its return 
impossible? Morally, we would say, by respect for the 
principle of liberty which Germany trod underfoot, and 
which the Europe of 1815 neglected when she framed the 
Holy Alliance ; politically, by institutions which promise 
to yield a gradual transition from the military to the 
pacifist State. More neutral zones between the great 
Empires; a firmer guaranteeing code for the smaller 
States ; a settlement by consent of the hardest cases among 
aggrieved nationalities which arise naturally out of the 
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war, but always after due examination of the local con- 
ditions and with the full consent of the parties; the 
power of revising armaments on an agreed scale and 
reducing the strain of armed service in each conscript 
nation ; the provision both of a Central European Parlia- 
ment for the determination of general political questions, 
and of an organ of conciliation and of arbitral law to 
decide disputed points—an enlargement and re-endorse- 
ment, in fact, of the Hague Tribunal—a solemn general 
engagement of the Powers, great and small, to respect 
rights of race, religion, and language; and finally, an 
attempt to provide and enforce financial, and in the last 
resort physical, penalties against disturbers of the peace ; 
present themselves as obvious expedients. The closing 
of the world-markets against loans by an aggressive 
Power may, in the coming poverty of the world, prove the 
most hopeful form of pressure in favor of peace. But the 
measure of all these changes is the measure of the popular 
force which can be marshalled behind them, in contrast 
to the still unchallenged power of resistance which 
resides in autocratic Europe, chiefly and immediately 
in autocratic Germany. A German revolution would 
end something more than the would 
mark the close of an epoch. We could then image a 
federation of European democracies to the borders of the 
Poland that is to be, and possibly further, taught by the 
most dreadful of its memories to shun the ruin of its past. 
H. W. M. 


war: it 





THE IDEAL OF ACQUTESCENCE. 


We are glad to see that the Government have recognized 
that the claim to control criticism and discussion lately 
put forward by Sir Stanley Buckmaster cannot be 
sustained. Everybody knows that in a time of national 
danger the citizen must submit to interferences with his 
property and his mode of life that would be intolerable in 
normal conditions. There has been no disposition to grudge 
the Government the fullest powers that are necessary for 
the defence of the nation. But there is always a tendency 
in a Government which asks for powers to protect the 
nation to go farther and take powers to defend itself. Lord 
Robert Cecil pointed out on Monday that the Defence of 
the Realm Consolidation Bill, in the form which has 
now been abandoned, gave the Government the 
right to try by court-martial persons accused of spread- 
ing reports likely to cause disaffection or alarm, and if 
that clause is read together with the Solicitor-General’s 
recent speech it means that the Government seeks 
authority to try by court-martial persons whose offence 
is that they are publishing reports likely to cause dis- 
affection to the Government or to a member of the 
Government. Why such persons should be tried by 
court-martial at all when the courts are sitting as usual, 
we cannot conceive. Why should the duty of decid- 
ing whether a particular speech or article is dangerous to 
the national safety on the ground that it is likely to 
spread disaffection be assigned to soldiers? From the 
point of view of good government and the life of society 
there is every reason why such a task should not be 
assigned to soldiers, but left to the ordinary courts. A 
soldier is not a lawyer ; his training, indeed, is the very 
worst training for an official who has to try men for 





the use they make of their rights under a free Constitu- 
tion, since the discipline of an army and the atmosphere 
of a Liberal society represent the opposite types of social 
life. It cannot be suggested that the ordinary courts are 
incompetent or corrupt ; if not, why is the normal system 
of justice to be suspended? Moreover, the new Bill intro- 
duces a very important innovation, for it establishes the 
death penalty in cases where a man is tried—not for 
treason by a Court of Justice but for an offence against 
this Act—by a court-martial. On what ground is it con- 
tended that considerations of national safety make it 
necessary that a more drastic and summary method of 
disposing of a man’s right to his life should be set up in 
Does not this 
provision, in abolishing trial by a man’s peers, and if 
unaccompanied by the right of appeal to a Civil Court, 
suspend Magna Carta and Habeas Corpus? 


place of the regular machinery of justice? 


Mr. Bonar Law put the case against this rigorous 
measure when he remarked that it might be the duty of 
the Opposition to try to drive a particular Minister from 
office. If the Solicitor-General was right in arguing that 
criticism of members of the Government must stop short 
of the point at which it might destroy public confidence 
in the Government, then all such efforts are liable to be 
punished. The nation certainly would not tolerate this 
At no time is the 
freedom to criticize measures and administration a more 


claim on the part of any Government. 


necessary part of the Constitution than during a time of 
war, when a Government has to improvise a revolution in 
the life and habits of society. A million men, who were 


yesterday clerks, or schoolmasters, or artisans, or 
laborers, engaged in their own pursuits and looking after 
their own lives, are turned into soldiers, and they have 
to be clothed, fed, housed, trained, armed, and moved 
here and there by the Government. On the competence 
and vigilance with which this great task is accomplished 
depend in no ordinary degree the happiness, health, and 
lives of this great army, and in consequence the success 
A war such as this entails at the best a 


volume of misery that no humane man could think about 


of the war. 


for long and keep his reason ; but if that army has to 
suffer from the mistakes of officials and the avarice of 
contractors, the nation itself must bear the guilt of 
adding disease and famine to all the agonies of the 
battlefield. 

And the nation can only know the facts when news- 
papers do their duty and bring the facts to light. The 
nation gives the Government extraordinary powers, but 
it does not surrender its right to know and to discuss the 
use the Government may make of those powers. It cer- 
tainly would not let a War Minister repeat the horrors 
But unless the Press is active 
and alert, gigantic wrongs may be done in the dark 
to the army and to the nation. 


of the Crimean winter. 


Fraudulent con- 
tractors may deceive the War Office in this war, as they 
have done in every war we have waged; and in a society 
whose Government is not organised for the control and 
supervision of the national life in all its ramifications, 
the watchfulness of the Press is the army's chief line of 
defence. There is another reason why the nation should 
regard with great suspicion any attempt to stop criticism. 
For good or for evil, it is the habit of criticism that has 
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made us what we are. In one of the most interesting 
of the brilliant series of papers that Mr. Clutton-Brock 
has just republished from the ‘‘ Times Literary Supple- 
War,’’ Methuen) the 
contrast is drawn between Britain and Germany in this 
important respect. Germany, under the leadership and 


inspiration of Prussia, has developed the doctrine that the 


ment’’ (‘‘ Thoughts on the 


individual has a duty to the State beyond which there 
is no duty to mankind, and with the discipline and 
barrack-like atmosphere that has grown up, the citizen 
has come to believe that it is his first duty to surrender 
his conscience to the Government. Here such a state of 
things is impossible, for it has never yet happened that 
any Government has escaped criticism or that it has 
commanded the conscience of citizens as a matter of 
course. A letter that appeared in these columns last 
week supplies an illustration. Mr. Brailsford compared 
Germany’s invasion of Belgium with our treatment of 
Denmark in 1807. (Mr. Brailsford, by a slip of memory, 
spoke of Nelson as responsible; the incident occurred 
two years after Nelson’s death.) How far an analogy 
can be drawn between the two cases is an 
interesting topic for discussion, on which historians 
may take different views. The defence of Canning’s 
conduct was that he knew that Napoleon was about 
to coerce Denmark into an alliance, in order to use her 
fleet against Britain. It was probably the most perilous 
moment in the history of the nation, for Russia had just 
changed sides and joined France, and, if the intentions 
of the authors of the Treaty of Tilsit had been carried 
out successfully, Britain’s powerful enemies would have 
laid hands on the fleets of Denmark and Portugal. To 
find an this 


summer and the situation of Britain in the summer of 


analogy between Germany's situation 
1807, it would seem to be necessary to show that Ger- 
many’s danger was similar—that her enemies were about 
to invade, through Belgium, with the aid of the Belgian 
army, and that public law had already been broken. 
But the significant moral for the purpose of 
this argument is this: Canning’s conduct provoked a 
War 
Whigs and peace Whigs united, and two men so unlike 
in temperament as Windham and Whitbread both 
declared that they would have preferred to see the 
Danish fleet in the 


storm of protests in both Houses of Parliament. 


than have 
Protests were entered 
vn the Journals of the House of Lords, signed by Grey 
and others, and Erskine’s protest took the form of a 
powerful treatise on public law, and the enormity of break- 


hands of Napoleon 


anticipated him in such a crime. 


ing it. Compare with this the condoning silence with which 
a hundred years later the invasion of Belgium is received 
in Germany, and you have the measure of the difference in 
No doubt most 
Germans, and some Englishmen, would say that this is 


the critical vitality of the two peoples. 


factiousness, and that German 
into all the 
causes of this state of things we cannot inquire in the 


mere party spirit or 
docility expresses a higher sense of duty. 
space of an article. But we think that no historian 
examining the life and habits of the two peoples will treat 
the fact that men like Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Morley, and Lord Courtney 


as unimportant 


are constant forces in our national life, whereas in 
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modern German politics they are unknown. Let anyone 
imagine the storm that any British Government would 
have provoked if it had invaded Belgium last August. 
Our history is full of rapacity and crime, but there have 
always been men and women who have questioned the 
right of their nation to be a law to itself, and sometimes 
they have succeeded in bringing the country to a 
repentance that could make restitution. That is why 
many people are wise enough to be grateful to minorities 
in every crisis, and why all people who understand what 
is at stake in this war regard the right of free discussion 
as so integral a part of the Britain that we are defending 
from the Prussian idealism of acquiescence. 





THE PROPOSAL TO TAX WAGES. 

TuE statement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Government had serjously considered the pro- 
posal of a tax on wages, and had rejected it mainly on 
account of difficulties of assessment and collection, 
deserves more attention than it has received. It was not 
the first intimation of a desire to bring the earnings of 
the wage-earners within the scope of the income-tax. 
The Prime Minister, a year ago, expressed himself as 
favorable towards proposals for extending the operation 
of the income-tax downwards as well as upwards. In 
many quarters one has heard expressions of a desire 
to substitute direct taxation for the existing indirect 
taxes which impose a heavy secret burden upon the 
real incomes of the poorer grades of workers. The break- 
fast-table duties and the taxes on alcoholic drinks and 
tobacco fall with a disproportionate weight upon the low- 
paid workers, whereas a lowering of the exemption limit 
for the income-tax would conform to that principle of 
graduation which is now generally accepted as economic- 
ally sound and equitable. But the recent proposal, 
which, we think, is likely to be revived next year when 
fiscal expedients again come up for serious consideration, 
was not intended as a means of abolishing or reducing 
indirect taxation, but as an instrument by which the 
working-classes might make a fresh contribution to the 
expenses of the war. Now we are free to confess that a 
specious political case can be made for the proposal. In 
this great national emergency, in which the life, liberty, 
and prosperity of the whole nation are at stake, it seems 
plausible to urge that all classes should be made to 
realize their responsibility and to share in the self- 
sacrifice that is demanded. Is it not a dangerous situa- 
tion, we are told, for a self-governing nation, if the whole 
expenses of a war, which is an act of public policy, is to 
be borne by the minority of the well-to-do? 

aside the that the 
nation as a whole, either this or any other, has a 


Now, setting assumption 


full responsibility for the initiation of a war, we may 
confine ourselves to examining the economic premisses of 


this argument. The proposal is that the wage-earning 


classes should contribute ‘in proportion to their means. 
But have they any means out of which they can 


contribute? The State can get money from the rich, or 


even from the moderately well-to-do, because their 


incomes usually exceed the amount necessary to 


support them in economic efficiency, and to induce 
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them to apply their skill, enterprise, or capital to the 
production of more wealth. In a word, these classes 
can advantageously be taxed, because they have a surplus 
beyond what is 
that 
Or, using the orthodox language of political 
economy, we may ask, ‘‘ Have they any real ‘ ability to 
pay ’?”’ 


necessary for their support. But is it 
obvious the wage-earning classes have such a 


surplus ? 


As regards a very large proportion of them, 
it is plain that a negative answer must be given. ‘‘ II ne 
gagne que sa vie’’ is as true an account of the mass 
of the workers of 
it was of 


low-paid modern 


Britain as 
eighteenth-century France. The issue 
is not one of bare physical existence, or even of the 
economic subsistence of an average family, worked out 
in accordance with the calculations of Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree. It is a question of the income which, utilized 
according to accepted class standards, suffices to maintain 
a family in a condition of full economic efficiency, 
enabling it to do the best for its members in the way 
of health, skill, intelligence, and character, and so to 
do the best for the upkeep of the nation. A bare 
physical subsistence wage does not suffice: there must be 
adequate provision for all the wholesome needs of the 
family, including a reasonable margin for holidays and 
recreation. The main current of thought and agitation 
for the betterment of labor has gone on the assumption 
that these are accepted truths, and the policy of the 


minimum wage and other factors of the 


”? 


“standard of 
to which this Government, and Mr. Lloyd 


George in particular, were so strongly committed, is 


living, 
based on its acceptance. Now a general proposal to tax 
wages is a direct renunciation of this progressive policy 
of social reform. The very need of these reforms implies 
the absence of any real ability to pay a tax. Tmposed 
upon the wages of the mass of workers, such taxation 
would, by cutting down their standard of living, reduce 
their economic efficiency, impair the productivity of 
labor, and so diminish the entire fund of national wealth 
upon which future taxation has to depend for its yield. 
Tt is no sufficient answer to point to waste or mis- 
spending of working-class income. Is there any reason- 
able assurance that a tax on wages would be taken out of 
football, or picture- 


And, if it were, is it really desirable to drive 


expenditure on beer, tobacco, 
nalaces? 
down all working-class expenditure within the limits of 
sheer economic necessaries? An efficient, hopefully pro- 
cressive life demands some margin, even for error and 
for waste. 

Tf a tax on wages lay where it was put, diminishing 
the available resources of the working-class family, it 
might do incalculable damage, especially at a time of 
dislocated trade, uncertain employment, and rising food 
But if it did not lie there, the case for such a 
tax is hardly improved. 


prices. 
Tt is arguable that in the case 
of the lowest-paid regular labor in any trade, a tax, 
reducing the real earnings, would cause a shrinkage, not 
merely in the efficiency, but in the actual supply of labor, 
some workers quitting regular for casual employment, 
or swelling the number of professional unemployed who 
live on the community. If the real pay is not enough 
to maintain the former supply of labor, the shortage thus 
produced may force the employer, or, if not him, the 
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ultimate consumer, to bear the burden of the tax which 
is rejected by the wage-earner. But whether the tax 
stays where it is put and damages the productivity of 
some other class 
It is bad 


because labor in general has no real ability to pay. 


labor, or is transferred from labor on to 


of the community, it is equally a bad tax. 


This statement does not signify that no wage-earners 
could afford to pay anything. There are in some parts 
of the country whole groups of wage-earning families 
whose aggregate income exceeds the income-tax limit. 
This is normally (though not at present) the case in 
Lancashire and in some of the metal and shipbuilding 
centres, and in the foreman grade of other industries. 
Why have not the Income-Tax Commissioners devised 
methods of exacting the tax in such cases? One may go 
further, and agree that workmen in general, without 
families, earning between £2 and £3 a week, possess 
some ability to pay an income tax. But we should 
strongly deprecate any general lowering of the income- 
tax limit. Even if it was suspected that among the 
mechanic classes, earning between £2 and £3 a week, 
there was some ability to bear a tax, there is no necessity 
for so hazardous an experiment so long as there 
remains plenty of unearned surplus income upon which 
higher taxes could be levied without causing real injury 
or distress among those called upon to pay them. 
Onerous as the indirect taxation may be, we prefer it to 
the other, for it will be found easier to remove when 
the financial stress is relieved. But once admit the 
principle and practice of a tax on wages, initiated, like 
the present income-tax, as a war device, and in large part 
collected by the employers, it will remain in time of peace 


as a permanent part of our fiscal machinery. 


THE CRISIS IN THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE. 


Ir is easy to doubt the wisdom and to question some of 
the main undertakings of German strategy in this war, 
but it is impossible to refrain from admiration of its 
remorseless prosecution of the offensive. It has exposed 
Was it really well- 
advised, from an abstract military standpoint and apart 


itself to many searching questions. 


from all questions of international politics and morals, 
to hur! itself in the first instance upon France? A rapid 
assault on Russia, before she had begun to concentrate, 
combined with the defensive against France in Alsace- 
Lorraine, might conceivably have answered its purposes 
much better. Ought it not, having once undertaken the 
attack on France, to have followed it up without allowing 
itself to be distracted by the Russian invasion of East 
Prussia? To that distraction and the withdrawal of 
men to the east, it owed the defeat on the Marne and the 
loss of Paris. The third mistake, as it seems to us, was 
the decision to make Calais a prime objective—though 
here, we think, the Germans were not so much their own 
masters as they like to pretend; it was General Joffre’s 
advance which compelled them to fight in Flanders. 
There are signs, in this record, of a certain dissipation of 
attention, a lack of consecutive purpose in the General 
Staff, which may, perhaps, reflect the Kaiser’s tempera- 
ment. But, when all is said on this score, the exhibition 


of an unwearied and indomitable pursuit of the aggressive 
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which the German armies have given, is on an epic scale 
It is rather dogged 
In Poland it has found 
The war has not yet lasted 
four months, but the Germans are engaged in their third 


and recalls the Napoleonic tradition. 
than spectacular in Flanders. 
the more congenial stage. 


invasion of Poland. The first effort was carried out by 
their Austrian allies. It was, on the whole, successful 
locally, but failed on account of the brilliant Russian 
advance in Galicia. The second invasion was a more 
massive effort, and its extreme flood reached at one 
moment to the suburbs of Warsaw. It was repulsed with 
heavy losses, though without disaster, and now the third 
attempt has failed. It followed so suddenly on the 
second, that it seemed as though we had been watching a 
man who, driven out of a garden by one door, 
immediately ran round its wall and rushed in again by 
That, indeed, is exactly what did happen. 
The 


army marched out of Poland, jumped into the trains on 


another. 
There was no pause for rest or re-organization. 


its strategic railway, rushed northwards to Thorn, and 
then marched down again into Poland, choosing this 
time a shorter road to Warsaw. 

When we first read of this march up the Vistula 
from Thorn, we were far from doing justice to the mag- 
nitude and audacity of the operation. It now seems to 
have been a repetition of the second invasion of Poland, 
The main advance in the 
In 
this third invasion it was downwards from the north-west. 


on a scale no less considerable. 
second invasion was upwards, from the south-west. 


But the army which marched down from Thorn was not 
Two others 
at least advanced directly eastwards, the one from 


the only one engaged in this vast operation. 


Kalisz, and the other from Wielun, each with a railway 
line behind it as far as the German frontier. There may 
also have been an attempt to strike upward from 
Czenstochowa. It was an amazing exhibition of energy, 
and, at first, along the Vistula, it seems to have taken 
the Russians by surprise. They retired before it, losing 
heavily in prisoners on their retreat. Their response, 
however, has evidently been exceedingly skilful. In spite 
of the difficulty of bringing up their reserves rapidly over 
the railways, few at the best, which the Germans have 
so thoroughly damaged, they have managed to mass 
their forces 


in such a way as to break up the 


German advance and to isolate the invaders’ right 
wing. ' Their General Staff is showing, as it has shown 
throughout this war, the tact and the psychological 
instincts of a good chess-player. It has so played its 
game as to induce the German leaders to display the 
defects of their qualities. This fanatical aggressive is at 
the best an inspired rashness. There seems now to be little 
doubt that the very success of the German advance has 
been its own undoing. Two corps, we are told, pierced 
the Russian front near Lodz, and have been surrounded 
for their pains. Without good leadership, the Russian 
numbers might become rather an embarrassment than an 
advantage. The whole course of the war (save perhaps 
in the first East Prussian campaign) suggests that the 
Russian leadership has been remarkably good. The 
Germans will gain from this third invasion of Poland 


even less than they derived from the second. The second 


invasion did at least succeed in its very thorough | the west. 


{ 





destruction of the Russian communications. That result 
was not worth the expenditure, but it was not wholly 
This third 


only in loss, and the losses may prove to have reached a 


negative. invasion is to be measured 
really disastrous total. 

It may very well turn out that this third Polish 
campaign will prove to be the beginning of the end. 
We have all said to ourselves that the Russian pressure 
will have begun to tell when the Russian advance has 
reached this point or the other—when it again over-runs 
East Prussia, or enters Silesia—when it has taken Cracow 
or threatened Posen. We are not sure that this geo- 
graphical measure of its success is the one which the 
It 


It cannot, of course, 


German General Staff will most naturally adopt. 
thinks in terms of the aggressive. 
be indifferent to the fate of this town and that province, 
and if it were to show indifference its political chiefs 
would assert themselves. But for it, we incline to think, 
the test will be a measure of its own possible activity. 
It will ask itself after this third failure in Poland, not so 
much whether German territory here or there is safe, as 
whether it can itself continue the offensive. To abandon 
the offensive would, by all its military canons, be to 
admit defeat. It will have to say, “ We have lost so 
many army corps, so many guns, so many men, and 
suffered in the process some little weakening of moral. 
On the other hand, we have still the immense advantage 
of our own railway system, which multiplies our actiyaty. 
Can we go on dealing shattering blows with any prospect 
of even a relative success?’’ The answer may not at 
once be ‘‘ No.’’? The Russians will be held for some time 
before Cracow. They have the thorn of the still defiant 
Przemys] still in their Galician flanks. In East Prussia 
they are not yet out of the maze of the Mazurian lakes, 
though they are making progress among them. They 
may be arrested behind Czenstochowa by permanent 
defensive lines like those in Flanders and Champagne. 
Finally, their advance all along the line must be slow, 
until the damaged railways behind them are again carry- 
ing supplies. While these various obstacles and handi- 
caps delay them, it is possible that von Hindenburg may 
still venture a big offensive stroke. 

Of this we cannot yet judge, but we can with some 
assurance foresee the predicament that is certain to arrive 
in the East, if not this week, then one or two months 
hence. The time will come (and may, indeed, have come 
already) when von Hindenburg will have to say to the 
supreme command, “I cannot continue to take the 
offensive without reinforcements on an enormous scale.”’ 
Any army but the German might meet that situation by 
adopting a stubborn defensive behind trenches on both 
fronts. A German army which took that course would 
feel that it had already accepted defeat. 
its choice, and accept the defensive on one front or the 
In this dilemma, the Nemesis for the violation of 
The German Staff might 
have achieved an immense economy if it could have 
defended the relatively short line of the Alsace-Lorraine 
frontier. It might have held that line, backed 
by the Metz-Strasburg forts and the Rhine behind them, 
with a quarter of the forces which are now engaged in 
But, because it violated Belgium, it is now 


It must make 


other. 
Belgium will make itself felt. 
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exposed to an allied attack through Belgium as well as 
through Alsace-Lorraine. It may try to effect an 
economy on this front. It can shorten its line con- 
siderably. It can desist from its continual attacks on the 
Allied trenches. But it may not, with all its economies, 
be able to spare a force capable of feeding a prosperous 
offensive in the east. The probability is that, with all its 
preference for the offensive, it may be driven on both 
fronts to adopt a mainly defensive strategy. When that 
happens the issue of the war will have been decided, and 
its duration may depend more on statesmanship than on 
fighting. We do not doubt that the Germans will con- 
tinue to fight on the defensive with great courage, with 
stubborn obstinacy, and with a resource which may bring 
them occasional successes in counter-attacks. But a 
nation trained to think that warfare and the attack are 
synonymous terms, is bound to suffer in spirit from the 
adoption of the defensive far more severely than any 
people with a less fixed tradition. The time will come 
when this turning point is reached in the campaign, to 
think out with precision exactly what aims the Allies 
pursue and precisely what sacrifices their policy requires 
them to impose on the enemy. The test of decisive 
victory, from the military standpoint, since we are deal- 
ing with a race of scientific soldiers, will not be whether 
our armies have taken this town or the other, penetrated 
into such a province, or covered so many marches on the 
road to Berlin. The scientific soldier knows, among other 
things, when he is beaten. By all the rules of the game, 
he is beaten when he can no longer assume the strategical 
offensive. 





A London Diarp. 


One hears a good deal of a growing friction between 
the Prussian and the Bavarian elements in the German 
army and nation. Itis not merely a question of incidents 
in the field. These have occurred, including the shooting 
of a Bavarian officer and privates at Maubeuge. But 
that is not an extraordinary happening in a great mixed 
army. More important is the account of feeling in 
Bavaria itself—the feeling of doubt whether the hege- 
mony of Prussia has brought loss or gain to Southern 
Germany. The answer, no doubt, depends on the issue 
of the war. Hitherto Prussia has brought success. She 
has also brought her stiff military and social system. The 
wear and tear of the one might be borne in view of the 
fruits of the other. But supposing the fruits, in Goethe’s 
phrase, “ rot before they ripen’’? There is no powerful 
instinctive bond of affection between the two Kingdoms, 
and if the tie of interest snaps or is loosened, the present 
shaping of the German Confederation may well undergo 
a marked change. 


Lorp NorTactiFFe is usually an excellent salesman, 


ce 


but he is open to the charge of ‘“‘ re-dressing’’ his 
windows a trifle too summarily for the popular taste. The 
theme of his latest publication appears to be that half 
(or nearly half) the present and its 
supporters are, or were once, “ pro-Germans,” but that 
the goodness of Providence fashioned a journal (need I 


specify the “ Daily Mail?’’) to exhibit to the nation its 


Government 





true path of policy. The opinions of this newspaper are 
indeed so judiciously presented as only to represent those 
which it now favors. But I seem to remember others. 
It was not Germany, but France, of which the “‘ Daily 
Mail’’ wrote that the time might come for rolling her 
in “mud and blood,’’ for treating the French as our 
“ inveterate enemies,’’ whose minds were perverted by the 
“ gutter journals’’ they read, and whose colonies should 
be “taken from them” (quite in the modern German 
fashion) as a mark of our “‘contempt’’ for their 
character. 


MEANWHILE, let me cull from the pages of “ Scare- 
mongerings ’’ a peculiarly ingenious example of the art of 
perversion. This is an extract from an article in 
Tue Nation, which reads as follows :— 

“We could not imagine Sir Edward Grey following 

Lord Granville in risking war in defence of the integrity 

of Belgium against a Franco-Prussian encroachment.” 
This sentence, totally isolated from its context, suggests 
that THe Nation was opposed to the idea of defending 
Belgian neutrality against France’s or 
violation of it. 


Germany’s 
This is the exact reverse of what 
The article was a criticism, rightly or 
wrongly conceived, of Liberal Imperialism, and the 
application to the Belgian case was that, while it 
would venture much for the great States, it would do 
nothing for the small. Liberal Imperialism was, said the 
article, “devoted to peace. Indeed, on that altar it 
would cheerfully sacrifice both nationality and freedom.” 
And then followed the quotation which the “ Daily 
Mail ’’ has chosen. 


was said. 


Clearly the writer in Tae Nation 
erred in thinking that any British party would sacrifice 
Belgian independence. But the point was that this was 
a thing which Gladstonian Liberals could not in any 
circumstances do—as, indeed, proved to be the case. Thus 
a garbled quotation can not merely obscure a meaning ; 
it can absolutely falsify it. 


A WHOLESOME tendency to revert to pre-war habits 
has been noticeable in Parliament this week. One 
sitting actually lasted its full term of allotted hours, the 
first instance of the kind since the war began. While 
Ministers and Members are naturally not sorry to be 
released for a longish Christmas recess, I find among 
the latter a strengthened conviction that it would be a 
salutary thing, alike for the Government and thecountry, 
to have the two Houses pretty constantly in Session just 
now. Even such mild criticism as that which has found 
expression in the last two weeks—notably by Mr. Bonar 
Law the other day on the abuses of the Censorship and 
by other members on the unimaginative temper in which 
the War Office has tackled some of its recruiting work— 
has produced signs of repentance and reform. Of course, 
there is nothing new in this experience of the effective- 
ness of a Parliamentary oversight in time of crisis ; every 
State Department acknowledges its force, and probably 
all are relieved when the pressure becomes relaxed. 
‘“We must be careful,’’ a great official once said, 


| speaking of a Minister who liked to keep Parliament 


in being, if only as a check on bureaucracy, “‘ or he will 
be setting his House of Commons on us,”’ 
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A coop many Liberals are, I think, uneasy about 
the possible consequences of the Government’s scheme for 
organizing the production of synthetic dyes. One of 
the ideas is, I believe, to guarantee the interest on the 
debenture stock of the new combine for a considerable 
period—say, for twenty-five years. The danger of such 
a scheme would be that if (after the war) the ably 
organized German chemical trade revived so as to crush its 
‘emergency ’’ rival, a demand for the protection of the 
home industry might become almost irresistible. I don’t 
think either Lancashire or Yorkshire—certainly not 
the purchasing manufacturers—are at all keen about 
certain points of the scheme, and it ought to have had a 
thorough threshing-out in Parliament. 


Ir is pitiful to record the brutalities of war; 
when, as in the case of the German army—especially 
the privates—they are often redeemed by acts of 
But what is one to 
make of the story of a young Belgian priest, told by the 
Abbot who confessed him, now a refugee in England? He 
was caught by the Germans, and his diary examined. It 
contained the sentence: “The German soldiery are 


great kindness and forbearance. 


behaving as troops have never behaved in any previous 
’’ For that he was put against a wall and shot. 
It is useless to blame individual officers for such acts. 
More than one prisoner here has exculpated himself: 
“ We hated it ; it was done by order.” 
A WavyrarER. 


war. 





Life and Wetters. 


“THE LAST ENCHANTMENTS.” 


In the bulletin from Paris last Tuesday morning, we read 
that “the enemy directed his fire especially on Ypres, 
where the belfry, the cathedral, the markets, and many 
houses were set on fire.’’ The word ‘‘ markets’’ is, 
no doubt, a mistranslation of ‘‘ Halles’’ by some- 
one in the Press Bureau who had never visited that 
beautiful city. For there are various Halles in Ypres, 
something like the Halls of our City Companies, and 
the grandest of them is the Halle des Drapiers, as 
becomes a city famous of old for its linen cloth. That 
hall, with its lofty belfry, occupied the whole of the 
thirteenth century in building, and its original beauty 
still glimmers through last century’s restoration, just as 
the original beauty of a middle-aged woman may be 
visible through her paint. 

Close behind the Hall stands the great Church of 
St. Martin, once a cathedral, erected in the same 
century of grand design. East of them stretches the 
Great Square, which, owing chiefly to their presence, 
Maeterlinck has this week compared with St. Mark’s 
Square in Venice, the Signoria of Florence, and the 
Piazza del Duomo of Pisa for splendor of effect. By the 
irony which sometimes attends human affairs, even when 
directed by municipal authority, both the Hall and the 
Church were undergoing repairs this summer, and the 
southern walls of both, together with the church tower, 
were covered with wooden scaffolding, fully exposed to 
the enemy’s artillery, which was directed from the south 
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the bombardment, though already troublesome, had 
become very violent. One shell plunged through a hos- 
pital roof at night. Others fell in the streets, without 
causing much damage, except to the lives of harmless 
townspeople. But when a larger shell than usual, costing 
about £1,000, -as is believed, carried away a great corner 
of the Hall which had cost the Flemings so much to 
build and to preserve, he said to himself, “There goes 
another of the last enchantments of the Middle Age!” 

And just when artful restoration was patching the 
enchantment up, as though in hope of perpetuating its 
beauty for ever! If this war continues and spreads, it 
will destroy more medieval enchantments in architecture 
than have been destroyed at any one time since the 
Reformation. And not in architecture alone. Everyone 
who has been compelled to inhabit the New World or 
one of our Colonies, such as the Cape or Australia, re- 
members the peculiar feeling which stole over him when 
he sighted some ancient land of Europe again, or even 
an outpost of Europe upon the African shore. On the 
far horizon he suddenly saw the mountains of Crete, or 
the smoking top of Etna. He passed between Reggio and 
Messina. He touched at Tangier, and there were the 
Moors in long white robes. He put into Vigo, and the 
dark Spaniards came down to traffic with their pottery. 
Or he landed at Marseilles, where the Mother of God 
watches over the city from the hill, and as he sped 
through Avignon he saw the Mother of God again, 
gleaming in gold above the square fortress of the Popes. 
And so he came to England, and there lay the villages, 
gathered round the grey church tower, just touched with 
yellow lichen. He looked out upon a cathedral whose 
stones recorded the generations from William Rufus to 
James. There the ruins of castles and abbeys stood 
proudly beside the comfortable mansions which had 
occupied their lands for so many centuries that, in the 
midst of their walled gardens and lawns and avenues, 
they could no longer be called upstarts, but looked 
proudly down upon encroaching villas as upstarts in 
their turn. And behind all those scenes, the traveller 
from new worlds and colonies was conscious of a spirit 
that could be felt and almost seen. It was a spirit of 
vague but poignant association—the spirit which had 
nurtured him at her ghostly breast, and in his ear also 
was still whispering the last enchantments of the Middle 
Age. 

But now the cathedral and the Halles of Ypres are 
reported to be on fire, and the wooden scaffoldings by 
which the townspeople sought to renovate their beauty, 
have only increased the violence of the flame. In Ypres 
one may find a symbol of much beside architecture which 
the present war is likely to destroy, or has destroyed 
already. If it were art and architecture alone, the 
people who are forced to endure the memorials to Albert, 
Victoria, and Cobden, would have less reason than others 
to regret invasion. But more impalpable and beautiful 
things than these will, in any case, be brought low among 
us. 

Some years ago, the Kaiser, upon one of his friendly 
visits to our country, was honored with a review of the 
Volunteers (obsolete now as the trainbands of London) 
upon Wimbledon Common. He appeared in all the 
resplendent panoply of the Potsdam Cuirassiers, and on 
his head slittered the silver eagle of the magic helm of 
war. In the excitement to identify his grandeur, one of 
our Cockney crowd was heard to cry, “That’s ‘im! 
That’s ‘im! ’Im with the dicky-bird in ’is ’at!”’ There 
one felt the enchantment of the Middle Age already 
beginning to disintegrate, and now the war is fast hasten- 


and east. It so happened that the present writer was | ing the process on. 


staying at Ypres at the beginning of this month, before 
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castles, abbeys, churzhes, and the pomps of war will be 


swept up by the War-God’s broom. The souls which 
once inspired those picturesque ruins, and still haunt 
them with a clinging vitality, may be swept up too. Of 
sorrow, loss, and poverty, the heirs or purchasers of 
feudal rights and customs suffer their own share; but 
sorrow, loss, and poverty are terrible levellers, and the 
common people, sorrowing, losing, and suffering poverty 
themselves, and in greater numbers, if not greater degree, 
will feel the common bond, and, like the shipwrecked 
passengers and crew upon an empty island, may recog- 
nize a common equality of everything but brains. The 
lords who were born great, together with those who have 
had greatness thrust upon them, will be weighed in more 
accurate balances than they are accustomed to approve. 
The roseate squires who have dwelt sequestered in those 
comfortable mansions among the rookeries have already 
learned, and learned with fortitude and sacrifice, that 
more is required of noblesse than hunting, shooting, and 
week-end parties. With so much that is enchanting, 
the glamor of iridescent chivalry may pass away, 
and the protected female may become as obsolete 
as the shining armor which sometimes rescued her with 
calculated courtesy. Our public schools may fail to 
produce their exquisite types of ignorant gentility. Our 
universities may cease to flourish and abound as museums 
of assorted antiquities, and even in our churches the 
ritual of two milleuniums may no longer satisfy the 
impatient clamor of souls distraught and agonising among 
the ruins and murders of a world. 

Shall we, then, who have drawn the breath of those 
dear enchantments, illumined with half-lights, and 
redolent of dim remembrance and unpenetrated 
mysteries—shall we be left exposed to the bleak and 
uncompromising glare of American or Colonial ways? 
Shall we have to protest, like someone in Mr. Shaw’s 
much-disputed pamphlet, that Europe is no place for a 
gentleman! Certainly, in this elusive world, we cannot 
be deprived of any enchantment, no matter how ancient 
and ghostlike, without some loss. But let us take con- 
solation from the example of those African tribes which 
burn their villages every five years, so that they may 
start fresh and clean as newly-shorn sheep, or from the 
example of those Futurist enthusiasts who, in their 
refusal to broaden down slowly as City Fathers from 
precedent to precedent, set their forward countenance, 
and daily (as their vow directs) spit upon the altar of 
Art. From African savages and from Futurists alike 
we may already learn some lessons which, in any case, 
the war is bound to teach us by harsher means. We 
may learn that nothing can ever be done twice; that, 
in human affairs, all attempts at immortality are a curse ; 
and that imitations, restorations, and revivals invariably 
die before they are born. If the War-God sweeps away 
the sweet, long-last enchantments of the Middle Age, 
he rids us of a plaguey lot of frippery and tag-rag, too. 
And if we must undertake what the philosopher called 
““The Exodus from Houndsditch,’’ we may comfort 
ourselves with remembering that the Kingdom which we 
seek does not consist in the old clothes of splendid 
architecture or splendid circumstance or chivalrous 
etiquette or jolly surroundings or curious information, 
but lies within us, whether there is war or peace. 





“PRACTICAL MYSTICISM.”’ 


Now that most persons have packed away whatever of 
religion, philosophy, or disinterested intellectual life they 
claimed to possess, in order to concentrate their entire 
energies upon the terrible realities of war, it seems 








an act of audacious challenge to issue, as does Miss 
Evelyn Underhill in her latest book, a general invitation 
to “ Practical Mysticism’’ (Dent). And yet there is 
an appropriateness in choosing such a moment for testing 
the meaning of “ realities’’ in life. For the enthronement 
of the scientific brutality of modern warfare as the arbiter 
of human fate is the supreme example of false valuation 
and direction in the affairs of life. It assumes that 
physical strife, directed to the attainment of material 
ends, and conducted so as to sow hatred in the hearts 
of men, is a reliable instrument for gaining or conserving 
real values. So far as it breeds any reflection, it induces 
a deep scepticism as to the validity of all those spiritual 
forces and processes upon which prophets of progress have 
relied for the ascent of man. But has the spiritual life 
been really tried? Industrialism, we were told, had 
definitely displaced militarism ; the interests of commerce, 
interpreted and reinforced by reason, the community of 
human welfare in the exploration and the exploitation 
of the resources of the material and intellectual world, 
had virtually secured us against relapses into barbarism. 
These boasted safeguards have lamentably failed us. 
Why? It is in answering this question that Miss 
Underhill’s thought claims consideration. Absorption in 
the ‘‘ practical affairs of life,’’ business, enjoyments, 
politics, “society ’’ distracts us, that is to say, breaks 
up and fritters away our thought and feeling upon what, 
at worst, are debasing or trivial activities, at best are 
superficial aspects of “ reality.’’ The aims they seek to 
attain, and the means they employ, are, for the most part, 
selfish and materialistic. They present personal power 
and physical enjoyment as the staple of reality. This, 
however, is the censure common to all naturesof any degree 
of intellectual and spiritual refinement. Unfortunately, 
that intellectualism which has taken so firmly in hand 
the reins of modern civilization, is, if unguided, as likely 
to drive mankind to perdition as untempered materialism 
itself. 

For, whether taken on its analytic or its 
synthetic side, science cannot bring the healing that is 
needed. What is needed, in the first place, is a 
sympathetic, a loving, realization of unity amid the 
multifarious flow of experience which constitutes the life 
of humanity and of the universe. This no merely intel- 
lectual process can attain. For science is primarily and 
predominantly separatist, selective, critical; it breaks 
up the living continuous flux of fact in order to 
inspect, separate, and group the fragments in accord- 
ance with laws which ultimately express the special 
interests or points of view of the inspector. It is quite 
true that the scientist claims through his classifications 
and his generalizations to work towards an apprehension 
of harmony or unity in the play of the Universe. But, 
when all is said and done, he succeeds only in doing some- 
what better what the ordinary man does in his more 
slovenly way, in substituting “a tidy world of image for 
the ineffable world of fact.’’ His unity of scientific law 
and generalization is got at the expense of withdrawing 
everything that is characteristic and interesting in actual 
experience, and can at best only evoke a placid admira- 
tion, not the passionate love which the richness of reality 
demands from beings made to feel. Now “ practical 
mysticism,’’ Miss Underhill insists, is “ the art of union 
with reality,” not the science. If we are really to 
apprehend the oneness of the whole, in which we move 
and live and have our being, we must begin by stripping 
off as well as we can alike the conventional and the 
intellectual modes of approaching nature, and assuming 
that of the artist or the poet who wants, not to under- 
stand, much less to use, Nature, but to get into touch with 
her. This disinterested, “ virginal outlook on life ’’ is the 
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first approach to “ practical mysticism.” It is not a 
merely idle reverie, but what Wordsworth called “ a wise 
passiveness ’’ that is needed. Nor is it merely passive. 
“In this intimate consciousness, this ‘simple seeing,’ 
this total surrender of you to the impress of things, you 
are using to the full the sacred powers of sense; and so 
using them because you are concentrating upon them, 
accepting their reports in simplicity.’’ Miss Underhill 
is wonderfully artful in her persuasive eloquence as she 
unfolds the fuller significance of this disinterested 
rapport between the soul and the world, showing how this 
same process is one of double interacting revelation. 
For it not only reveals the world, as it is, unsophisticated 
by thought or personal purposes, but it reveals you as 
you are. That is, it penetrates beneath the “ busy, 
unstable consciousness with its moods and obsessions, its 
feverish alternations of interest and apathy, its conflicts 
and irrational impulses, which even the psychologists 
mistake for you.’’ The discovery of some kernel within 
oneself of that same reality which is revealed in the 
world outside, is the very condition of the com- 
munion, and a testimony to the unity. Such a 
beginning of mystical experience will itself work at a 
demand for a fuller exercise of the power revealed. It 
will incite to a remodelling of interior character, a re- 
ordering of all valuations, “a training of the human 
consciousness for participation in reality.’’ Miss 
Underhill is, of course, on her strongest ground when 
she appeals to the vision of the poet and the artist as 
an acknowledged mode of attaining some sort of 
‘‘ reality ’’ not attainable either by the man in the street 
or the scientist. But how far does that carry us towards 
the central doctrine of mysticism, that a deliberate 
surrender of the egoistic and critical consciousness will 
enable some “apex’’ or “ ground”’ of the soul to get 
into direct communication with reality? Suppose that 
by the exercises in ‘‘ contemplation,’ which the mystics 
recommend, the conventional and interested attitude 
towards Nature and life is transcended, have we any 
assurance of attaining any “absolute reality’’ richer 
and more lovable than that absolute which metaphysics 
offers? Many readers will be swept along by the sincere 
eloquence of this writer. 

“* As your warm heart stretched to a wider sympathy 
with life, you have been surrendering progressively to 
larger and larger existences, more and more complete 
realities—have been learning to know them, to share 
their very being, through the magic of disinterested 
love. First, the manifested flowing life of multiplicity 
felt by you in its wonder and wholeness, once you learned 
to yield yourself to its rhythms, received in simplicity 
the undisturbed messages of sense. Then, the actual 
unchanging ground of life, the eternal and unconditioned 
whole, transcending all succession; a world inaccessible 
alike to senses and intelligence, but felt—vaguely, 
darkly, yet intensely—by the quiet and surrendered 
consciousness. But now you are solicited, whether you 
will or no, by a greater reality, the final inclusive fact ; 
the unmeasured love, which ‘ is through all things ever- 
lastingly’: and yielding yourself to it, receiving and 
responding to its obscure yet ardent communications, you 
pass beyond the cosmic experience to the personal 
encounter, the simple yet utterly inexpressible union of 
the soul with its God.”’ 

Miss Underhill is careful, indeed, to insist that this 
“ mysticism ’’ is no barren ecstasy, unfitting its devotees 
for the common duties of everyday life. Nay, it will 
enable them to give truer values and bring firmer judg- 
ment and richer feeling to mundane activities. They will 
pass from the contemplation of the One to the contact 
with the Many, endowed with a new sense of order. 
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What are the difficulties which such doctrines have 
always to encounter in the Western mind? They are, 
we think, chiefly two, not unrelated. In the first place, 
as Miss Underhill admits, an initial “ attitude of faith ’’ 
is essential. There must be at the outset some feeling or 
some conviction alike of the “ unreality ” of the passing 
show, and of the existence of the deeper underlying sub- 
stance, the double “ reality ’’ to which we have referred. 
Now, speaking candidly, we may say that the great 
majority of men and women we know do not seem even 


} capable of having an inkling of this transcendentalism. 


Their religion, or their piety, lies on quite another plane, 
and Miss Underhill’s plea, if they could be induced to 
listen, would merely float on the surface of their feelings 
as “beautiful words.’’ But there remains another 
difficulty, firm rooted in the texture of our character, a 
tough individualism which rejects the notion of “a 
glad and humble self-mergence in the immortal life.’’ 
The sense of value for separate personality, with a charac- 
ter, experiences, and activities that are peculiarly its 
own, appears to us utterly and finally recalcitrant to the 
mystical union which is at once the goal and inspiration 
of this teaching. While, therefore, there may be found 
in many quarters some genuine feeling for the early 
stage of contemplation, and the disinterested inner life 
which it unfolds, every attempt to preach broadcast the 
gospel of practical mysticism in its fuller meaning will 
be bafiled by the nature of the human personality 
evolved under the conditions of Western civilization. 





LESS FRIGHTFULNESS. 


Tue post-bag brings us twice in a week the attempt of a 
naturalist to deduce from the affairs of wild creatures 
something to lighten our hopes of human progress. 
First, Mr. E. Kay Robinson, in the first number of the 
“Country-Side Leaflet,’’ a war-reduced version of that 
excellent little magazine, “Country-Side.’’ He, who 
has a son serving at the front in this, the bloodiest war 
of the Christian age, argues that “ Nature reveals to us 
many convincing proofs of the coming era of peace and 
goodwill on earth.’’ Alas, it needs a very strong faith 
to appreciate his points. He says that if we consider 
the highest types of the three divisions, plants, insects, 
and birds, we find that they represent the conversion of 
past enmity and slaughter into alliance and mutual 
help. The best of flowering plants have met the robbery 
of insects, not with poison aud prohibition, but with a 
working alliance in which the insects are used as 
messengers of love, and again they have made of once 
hostile birds the welcome disseminators of their seeds. 
The highest orders of plants, says Mr. Robinson, 
are those of the rose and the thistle (we regret in vain 
the exclusion of the shamrock and the leek). It strikes 
us at once that the rose and the thistle are among the 
very sturdiest of resisters of any familiarity offered by 
the rest of the animate world. They are bayonetted to 
the last degree against the rabbit, the ox, and man 
himself, and anyone who knows them is aware that 
neither is particularly friendly to the insects, while the 
thistle, at any rate, can quite well distribute its seeds 
without the help of birds. The grass of the field, not 
even a flowering plant at all in the popular use of the 
word, is far friendlier to the ox, and by virtue of that 
friendliness seems to flourish exceedingly. The more 
a field is grazed, the more it produces just that type of 
grass that cattle prefer. It would seem as if less sweet 
and perhaps more belligerent grasses were exterminated 
by neglect and that the others throve by being eaten. 
The lesson Mr. Robinson is looking for might have been 
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found here, but he has elected to be ruled by the rose 
instead. 

So, in the rose order, he does not take the name- 
flower but the apple. The apple gives the bee honey as 
well as pollen, and makes to the bird or the mammal a 
really generous reward for carrying its pips to a distance. 
It refuses, however, to have its leaves eaten, though our 
philosopher might have argued that it gives the ox the 
less gross but equally important advantage of shade and 
a rubbing place, and is paid for it. The hive bee, highest 
of all insects, belongs to a tribe very strongly organised 
for war. Some of the ants are slave-makers, the hornets 
are terrible brigands, parasitism flourishes enormously 
among the hymenoptera, and the hive bee itself loves 
nothing so much as to invade the neutrality of a 
neighboring hive, and carry off with reckless violence 
everything worth stealing. The missel thrush, “ head of 
the thrush tribe,’ is the most quarrelsome of them all. 
He will monopolize a whole rowan tree, and chase off all 
intruders, and, needless to say, he has no idea whatever of 
striking up a working alliance with hawk or crow (by 
many naturalists considered to be higher in the order of 
birds). The rowan belongs to the rose order, and there- 
fore this thrush’s alliance with it is respectable. Its 
name is not rowan thrush, however, but mistletoe thrush, 
and its service to the apple consists in transporting from 
one tree to another the seeds of its deadly parasite. 

The works of M. Henri Fabre, which are daily 
becoming better known to a delighted world, were 
written long before the present war. M. Fabre 
remembers, however, 1870. His newest book, trans- 
lated by Mr. Teixeira de Mattos, is that about “ Mason- 
Bees ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton). The mason-bees like to 
work in large colonies that are not communities, and 
have therefore to be good observers of the law of 
neighbors. Sometimes a bee will show a disposition to 
take possession of another’s cell. The quarrel that ensues 
can have only one ending. “ Reversing the savage 
Prussian maxim ‘ Might is right,’ among the mason-bees 
right is might, for there is no other explanation of the 
invariable retreat of the usurper, whose strength is not 
a whit inferior to that of the real owner.’’ On the 
other hand, when two bees fight for an unoccupied cell of 
last year, a case in which their rights are equal, they 
struggle with locked mandibles, up and down in the air 
like birds, and over and over upon the ground for the 
space of half a day. It is only when one is armed 
with right, and the other weakened by its sense of 
being in the wrong, that war is impossible. 

There is a general feeling that dishonesty is 
grounded in laziness. M. Fabre thinks not, at any rate 
so far as the bees are concerned. The life of the finished 
parasite is one of frightfully hard work, and he can 
find nowhere the beginnings of parasitism upon one’s 
own species. The Leucospis may occupy three hours in 
continuous hard pushing before she gets her ovipositor 
through the concrete wall of a mason-bee’s cell, and the 
Stelis is more than a day breaking down the masonry to 
lay her egg inside, after which she has to build up the 
gap again. Anyone who knows that those gorgeous 
insects, the jewel-flies, are parasites, can conceive what 
an abundance of vital energy may go with a trade 
commonly reputed to be grounded in laziness. M. Fabre 
says that these creatures must be classified as hunters, no 
less than Cerceris, Sphex, or Ammophila, who fight, 
kill, and carry off prey stronger than themselves, instead 
of merely finding it and laying eggs upon it. If they 
are parasites, then— 


“Man is the great parasite, the unbridled thief of 
all that is fit to eat. Ie steals the milk from the lamb, 





he steals the honey from the children of the bee, even as 
the Melecta pilfers the pottage of the Anthophora’s sons. 
The two cases are similar. Is it the vice of indolence? 
No, it is the fierce law which for the life of the one exacts 
the death of the other.” 

The fact about the parasite is no doubt that it set 
forth on a primrose path that has since been made 
thorny by the progressive defences of its victim. Some 
of them have still an exceedingly easy life. When one 
of them meets the miner-bee at her own door, the latter 
politely makes way for her, and she has only to descend 
and lay her egg on the victim’s store. The cuckoo in this 
case is far too distantly related to have begun preying 
on her own species. She probably started as a welcome 
scavenger, and has come to make the whole larder her 
perquisite. “I know of no instance,’’ says M. Fabre, 
“not one, excepting man, of parasites who consume the 
provisions hoarded by a worker of the same species.’’ He 
sees among his mason-bees some that, having had their 
cells taken in a prolonged absence, tear open the nearest 
cell, whosesoever it may be, destroy its egg, and lay there 
one of its own. He puts this down to rage, and has 
never seen it go further than the strict talio of one cell 
for a cell. 

Human greed also may be obscured by rage. When 
a nation deliberately invokes a quarrel that brings 
against her three other nations, it would seem absurd 
to call that an act of plunder. If she throws her soldiers 
against the enemy so that they are destroyed by the 
million and no victory comes, can we call her a bully? 
Perhaps, if a long series of former wars has resulted in 
easy lucre and added power, and if, according to purely 
material calculations, this war, too, ought to have been 
a swift success. We might write it down as a case, so 
rare except among mankind, of attempted parasitism on 
one’s Own species. Its great difliculty is that, as with 
the mason-bee, so with us, right may be might. 





Present-Day Problems. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND KHAKI. 

THE question of providing British troops with the 
necessary clothing has brought home vividly the import- 
ance in the struggle of those who stay at home to perform 
the less exciting but no less valuable part in the war. 
The War Office is faced with an army of a million and a 
quarter men, irrespective of Territorials, and with the 
need for another million. They must be clad. The rate 
of consumption of clothing during war is probably four 
times what it is when the army is on a peace footing. 
Further, winter is upon us, and an ample stock of warm 
clothing is indispensable. 

The War Office, excellent as it may be in the 
performance of its immediate function, is hardly a 
success as an organizer of industry. It blundered woe- 
fully during the early days of the war. For weeks cloth 
manufacturers in the West Riding of Yorkshire were 
literally begging for orders. Hundreds of looms were 
standing idle, and there was a large amount of 
unemployment and short time, as the returns in the 
‘* Board of Trade Labor Gazette’’ show, and even now 
there are firms who cannot get any orders, though capable 
of doing the work. One of the largest clothing manu- 
facturers, apparently in close touch with the War Office, 
informed a khaki manufacturer shortly after the 
beginning of the war that they would be easily able to 
provide for all emergencies whatever happened! Had 
the authorities acted with the promptitude which the 
crisis demanded—and called forth in other quarters— 
millions of yards more uniform, cloth would have been 
produced up to the present time. When the Govern- 
ment desired to restore the remittance market so that, 
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among other things, there should be adequate supplies of 
wool and food for the army, it got together the people 
who understood the job, because the members of the 
Government realized about finance what they have never 
understood about industry, that the inexpert person is 
sure to make a mess of things if he dabbles in it. Had 
the Government set up a Northern Command in Leeds or 
Bradford of the woollen and worsted battalions of the 
industrial army comparable to the military Northern 
Command at York, but composed of representatives of 
the spinners, manufacturers, and workpeople, with the 
addition of one or more economists who have studied 
these twin industries, much might have been done to 
increase the output of cloth. 

As it is, the Board of Trade has recently made 
inquiries in the woollen district in order to obtain precise 
statistics as to possible output, etc.—figures which ought 
to have been compiled within a fortnight of the outbreak 
of the war. The War Office are now awake to the fact 
that something has got to be done. But they do not 
appear to have grasped the constitution and organization 
of the woollen and worsted industry. It is unfortunate 
in the first place that early steps were not taken to ensure 
the possession of the wool required at a reasonable price. 
Prices have now risen, as was inevitable, owing to the 
enormous demand for cloth for the armies in the field. 
At a conservative estimate, it may be said that the con- 
tending armies will require four-fifths of the normal 
annual crop of wool, excluding the coarser varieties. So 
far the War Office very wisely appears to have refused 
to accept all-worsted cloths for uniforms, as they are not 
so warm as woollen cloths or khaki, which is both woollen 
and worsted. (The German, Austrian, French, and 
Russian armies are clothed in carded woollens.) The 
authorities, also, owing to the shortage of certain dyes 
used in the manufacture of khaki, have relaxed their 
regulations as to color, and now accept cloth from which 
a couple of shades have been omitted in the blending. 

But the most important question is the volume of 
the output. Most of the mills where cloth is woven are 
working at great pressure, overtime being the rule. 
Many, indeed the majority, of thé weavers are women, 
who are already feeling the strain, which employers 
themselves have admitted cannot be maintained. The 
solution is that already adopted by the Home Office— 
two eight-hour shifte for women, from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
and from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., but then there comes the 
question of the shortage of weavers. In Leeds, cotton 
weavers have been set on with success, but there seems 
little likelihood of the cotton operatives coming over to 
Yorkshire in considerable numbers, even if wages were 
raised. A number who came into the West Riding 
returned immediately after the capture of the ‘‘ Emden,”’ 
and the possibility of the opening up of the Eastern 
market. If it were necessary, pressure might be put upon 
cotton operatives to work temporarily in Yorkshire ; but 
the step should be taken in conjunction with, or rather 
should be left to, the trade unions concerned. Then 
there are hundreds of women employed as “ menders ’”’ 
in normal times who are now at a standstill for work. 
As they are fairly familiar with the industry, and further, 
recognize the value of good weaving, they might be found 
of service at the looms. Then there are odd mills here 
and there which are engaged on their normal trade, 
whom a Northern Command might have impressed for 
the making of khaki cloth. 

But even if every step were taken on these lines, so 
that the looms were working sixteen or even twenty-four 
hours per day, the difficulty would not be solved. 
Whether the looms can run continuously depends upon 
whether they have a sufficient supply of yarn. This is 
where the real difficulty lies. The Government inquiry 
into the possible output of the West Riding looms appears 
almost academic, so long as the relation between spinning 
output and cloth output is not accurately known. Now, 
in certain parts of the West Riding, spinners work night 
and day to keep pace with the manufacturers’ normal 
day. At present, the early processes are, in most cases, 
working at full pressure, and manufacturers of khaki 
cloth have looms standing because there is no yarn 
available. There must be a considerable number of mills 





which are ‘‘ playing for weft,’’ because the weaver soon 
overtakes the spinner. As there are some firms weaving 
ordinary cloths, and as the supply of yarn for this pur- 
pose which was on hand in the early days of the war 
must have been used up, it follows that there must be 
some spinners who are turning out yarn for the purpose. 
The Northern Command might have stopped this. 
The difficulty is intensified by the fact that, though most 
spinners are busy, there are some who have their 
machinery standing idle, because there has been a con- 
siderable amount of enlistment among the male operatives 
in this branch of the industry. On the other hand, 
there has not been a corresponding leakage in the weaving 
branch, which is largely women’s work. 

What, it may be asked, can be done? The obvious 
solution is to ensure that all the possible spinning equip- 
ment is utilized for woollen and worsted yarn for army 
purposes. The people at home must, if needs be, wear 
shabby clothes. The shortage of labor could fairly easily 
be remedied. Cotton operatives might be used, or, failing 
any other source of supply, operatives might be imported 
from the textile mills of Belgium and North-East France, 
or the introduction of unemployed menders into the 
weaving sheds might free males employed there for work 
in the earlier processes. But that would not increase 
the output of the yarn beyond the definite limits of the 
capacity of the existing machinery. It would seem, 
therefore, that the equipment for producing yarn must 
be augmented. Though some few manufacturers of yarn 
are, or are contemplating, taking such a step, the whole 
body of spinners is hardly likely to lay down costly plant 
in order to meet an abnormal demand. But if such a 
course were necessary, the State must be prepared to 
shoulder the burden. Here, however, we run up against 
another obstacle; the machinery is not in existence, 
though temporary mills could easily be run up to house 
it. It is said that those employers who have placed 
orders for equipment cannot obtain delivery until next 
spring. This line of approach does not, therefore, hold 
out much hope. Already it has been found necessary to 
place orders in America for cardigans for troops. Suit- 
able yarn for weaving army cloths might be imported, 
the weaving being performed in this country. This 
would get over the need for a considerable increase of 
plant for temporary work. 

It is not too late even now to tackle the question 
thoroughly, but the first condition must be that the War 
Office shall take no part whatever beyond giving the 
details of the goods required and the required dates of 
delivery. The responsibility for carrying out the work 
should be left to an executive committee, with full 
powers, composed, as already suggested, of employers in 
the various branches of the woollen and worsted industry, 
including the Wholesale Clothiers’ Association, repre- 
sentatives of the workers from the trade unions, and the 
available economists. On them would fall the duty of 
ascertaining the producing capacity of the existing plant 
in the different processes with a view to reinforcing the 
kinds of machinery necessary to ensure the full efficiency 
of other kinds of machinery, having regard, of course, 
to the abnormal character of the demand. Where 
desirable, they should be able to instal new machinery 
at the public expense. They should prohibit altogether 
the production of yarn for other than army purposes 
until such time as it could be produced without 
prejudicing the supply of army cloths. They should be 
able to take steps to ensure a sufficient supply of labor, 
and be able to insist on reasonable conditions and wages, 
and hours of labor. When the industry was organized 
so as to maximize the output of the earlier processes, 
surplus looms should be supplied with imported yarn. 
It would be advisable to ascertain whether the Allies 
are likely to require large amounts of cloth for uniforms 
in excess of orders already placed in this country. This 
would enable them to determine to what extent the 
Government might with advantage increase the available 
machinery. 

The whole question is by no ns an easy one, and 
several points not touched upon her must be dealt with, 
but it is capable of something apprdaching a satisfactory 
solution provided it is left to fhe proper people. But 
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at whatever cost, the armies of this country and its 
Allies must be properly and sufficiently clad. 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 





Letters to the Editor. 


EAST AND WEST. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—The following remarkable passage, not sufficiently 


commented on, appeared in the French “Bulletin des 
Armées ” on November 25th :— 


“ Now we are approaching the fourth month of the war, 
and France is not yet crushed. On the contrary, she has 
been able to record success after success since September 
6, in spite of the fact that she has had to face an enormous 
mass of troops representing more than fifty army corps. 

‘‘These army corps—it must be said and repeated, for 
such is truth, and truth is our word of honor—are still op- 
posing us. 

‘* Fifteen German army corps mustered together, almost 
equal in force to the Austrians, are opposing the Russians.” 
Whether this statement should be described as official or 

semi-official, I am not certain. It is one or the other. 

Now, if these figures are even approximately correct, 
there has surely been a tendency in some quarters to under- 
value the proportion of the burden and heat of the day borne 
by the French, Belgian, and British armies. To say this 
is no disparagement of Russia, who is so effectively, but as 
was always expected, more gradually bringing her pressure 
to bear. There is no reason why, in our enthusiasm for the 
Polish battles, we should under-rate the work of our French 
Allies in “holding” the great German war strength. 

Do not the same figures, if they are even approximately 
correct, argue how little this is, on Germany’s part, a 
defensive war against Russia? How much it is an aggressive 
war to subdue Western Europe, and, above all, to annex 
Belgium? With many fewer than fifty army corps, Germany 
could, under modern conditions of war, have made secure 
her own relatively short boundary on the West. Even now 
she is ready to run great risks in the East in order to secure 
her Belgian prize. Apropos of Belgium, I have just been 
reading a passage in the American “Nation,” a paper 
essentially judicial and unpartisan in its outlook on 
European affairs, and capable of being very critical of us 
on occasion. It runs as follows :— 

“Tt will be noted at once that in Mr. Asquith’s Guild- 
hall speech there is no bluster about absolutely ‘ crushing’ 
Germany. A good deal of impotent and irresponsible talk 
about wiping Germany off the map, has been heard in Eng- 
land, and echoed elsewhere. But it never had official 
endorsement, and is at present dropping more and more 
out of the thoughts and speech of Englishmen. Turning to 
the more moderate description of the present objects of the 
war, as defined by Mr. Asquith, he is right in putting the 
claims of Belgium first. He is right, that is, if the con- 
siderate judgment of mankind is to be invoked on the final 
result.”” 

**Not only in neutral nations but everywhere, we be- 
lieve, where the sense of justice is strong and dispassionate, 
is there an earnest feeling that, whatever other outcome 
the war may have in the event of Allied success, Belgium 
must have her sacrifices and sufferings made good to her. 
Any other result would shock the universal conscience. It 
is true that recently a kind of lurking suggestion has crept 
to notice that perhaps a peace might be made with Belgium 
left in German hands. But all questions of national advan- 
tage or danger put on one side, England and France ought to 
know that the world would consider them eternally dis- 
graced if they did not fight on until at least Belgium got 
an indemnity sufficient to restore her ruined cities, and to 
heal as many as possible of the wounds of war which she 
faced with valiant heroism, and only for the sake of up- 
holding public right in Europe.’ 

This seems sense, and I believe it represents as nearly as 
anything the opinion of the orbis terrarum.—Yours, &c., 

November 26th, 1914. G. M. TrReEvEtyan. 


IRELAND AND RECRUITING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Siz,—The action Riphe Belfast Nationalists in sending 
750 of their best men—a eligible recruits, none of doubtful 
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physique or doubtfal intentions—to join the new Irish 
Division now being organized at Mallow under its efficient 
and popular commander—General Sir Laurence Parsons 
—is, in itself, a most creditable and _ significant 
event. It shows that the professions of the Irish 
Nationalists of loyalty for and concern in the pro- 
tection and safeguarding of the Empire are sincere, 
unconditional, and unaffected. Already all over the country 
the response to the call to arms has been most ready and 
remarkable considering one or two facts which it is the 
fashion with some Unionist writers to forget or conceal when 
dealing with this question of recruiting. The number of 
Irishmen in the British Army before the declaration of war, 
and despite the terrible havoc which emigration made in the 
ranks of the able-bodied male population, has always been 
large, and relatively larger, considering the populations of 
the sister countries, than even our English neighbor. At the 
Peninsular a large proportion in the ranks of the British army 
were [rish—in the Indian conquest wars and Mutiny, in the 
Crimean and South African wars it was so, and all along 
down to this very day. The leading generals in all these 
campaigns that built up the Empire were Irishmen, and one 
need only mention in this connection Wellington, the 
brothers Napier, Gough, Wolseley, Roberts, and French ; 
perhaps we might claim Kitchener, who was born in this 
country undoubtedly, but of English parents. This long list 
of officers and men shows what a large share Ireland had in 
building up and sustaining that Empire which no honest 
Irishman to-day amongst us wants to sce weakened, worsted, 
or wasted. 

In the present Expeditionary Force in France and 
Belgium, one has only to look at the bloody but brilliant 
records of its splendid exploits against its well-equipped, 
well-prepared, and ruthless adversary, always to be found at 
first in superior numbers, and yet always to be found, despite 
those numbers, resorting to low tricks and mean stratagems, 
to see what Ireland has done and is doing. The deathless 
deeds of the Irish Guards, the Connaught Rangers, the 
Munster Fusiliers, and the other distinctive Irish regiments, 
not forgetting the fact that typical Irish names occur in all 
the other British regiments, all these attest what we have 
given as our contribution to this Titanic struggle. The Irish 
Volunteers were organized to defend the country in 1914, as 
in 1782, and a large and increasing draft of their men have 
gone from their ranks into the Army. In the provinces last 
week the rural recruits were nearly all from the Nationalist 
Volunteer ranks. They recognize that the enemy can 
only be successfully and effectively grappled with 
abroad, where he is most vulnerable, and that if the poltroon 
policy of waiting for him to come over were adopted, the 
resistance that could be offered would and could be of very 
little use, and only subject the natives to the awful punish- 
ment meted out to the Belgians for the crime of defending 
their violated homes. 

It is the habit with certain Unionist newspapers and 
politicians to try to minimize the recruiting efforts of the 
Nationalist majority of this country, and arrogantly assume 
that all loyalty is the possession and the monopoly of that 
section of the people composed of our Orange countrymen. 
So far, their recruits are in the safe seclusion of their three 
camps in Ulster, and have not yet gone to the front, although 
we were led to believe from the first that they were ready 
for action at any moment. The boast was made long before 
the war that the Carson Pretorian Guard, of so many varying 
thousands, were equipped, trained, and fit for active service. 
Evidently, even after three months’ training, the military 
authorities do not think so yet. The Nationalists who enlisted 
all along did so readily, unconditionally, and unreservedly. 
They have been out and given a good account of themselves, 
and the ranks of the brigades in training show a larger 
proportion of them preparing for active service. The 
departure of a few Connaught lads, scared by a conscription 
scare maliciously set afoot, is made much of, but at most 
not a score bond-fide cases of departures from that cause 
can be traced. 

Emigration has made terrible gaps in our population, 
and this fact must always be remembered in this connec- 
tion. Thus in the ten-year period from 1891 to 1901 there 
left Ireland for America 433,526 emigrants. Of these, 71°5 
per cent. were between the ages of twenty and forty-three— 
the number of this age-period amounting to 309,626 out of 
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the total. These were all—the males—of military age. In 
the period from 1881 to 1901 the number of emigrants during 
these twenty years was equal to an average rate of 12°5 per 
1,000 of the mean population—being for the province of 
Leinster 7°8, for Munster 18°0, for Ulster 9°2, and for Con- 
naught 19°0 per 1,000. It will thus be seen that the southern 
provinces suffered most, so that when comparing their 
response to the recruiting call with the northern returns, 
their relatively diminished population from emigration must 
be considered. 

May I take as a type of duty one Irish county in Con- 
naught, Galway, and see what is its record of recruiting? 
In the two critical months of August and September the 
depét at Galway sent 1,200 men to the front, and these men 
fought and fell at Mons, and all through. In_ the 
Irish Guards were killed many Galway lads, and a 
Galway man, its gallant Colonel (Colonel Morris), and 
in the regiment were the following officers: Captain 
Kincead, Captain Corcooran, Lieutenant Nolan, Lieutenant 
Stacpoole, Lieutenant Jenings—all Galway men—while 
among the wounded were countless other Galway men. The 
rank and file also furnished their ample quota. And at this 
moment in training are representatives from every family 
of position in the County of Galway. The Member for 
Galway City (Mr. Stephen Gwynn, M.P.) has taken a com- 
mission; so has the son of another Galway Member—Mr. 
William O'Malley, M.P. The Secretary of the County 
Council (Mr. Seymour), the Secretary of the Urban District 
Council and Town Clerk (Mr. Redington), a workhouse 
master, two local surveyors—all these, to my knowledge, 
have thrown up their safe appointments and _ joined 
the Army. I do not want to institute any invidious com- 
parisons between Galway and any other English or other 
Irish counties, but I must say that I do not think there is 
any county in the United Kingdom can compare with it and 
show such a creditable record of patriotic and loyal service 
and suffering as has that one county of Galway I speak of, 
only because I know it so intimately. In face of these 
facts, who can dare to charge Ireland with apathy or indiffer- 
ence in refusing or refraining from doing its part and bearing 
its share of the burden of the common defence? I have 
shown what Ireland generally, according to its numbers, 
has done, and I have shown what one single county in 
Ireland alone has done. In face of these figures and facts 
it is ungenerous, unpatriotic, and unfair to charge Irishmen 
with apathy. To imagine that it encourages recruiting and 
helps the defence of the Empire to disparage, discredit, and 
misrepresent the efforts of the Nationalist majority of the 
Irish people and their services in this war, is to me a strange 
conception of public duty for Unionist pressmen and 
politicians to adopt. It is certainly not calculated to 
encourage a people when they find their efforts in this matter 
so grossly misrepresented.—Yours, &c., 

R. I. Ketty. 

45, Wellington Road, Dublin. 

November 23rd, 1914. 


THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—May I add a few more considerations on the 
position of the childless widow in answer to your note in last 
week’s issue? You argue that a soldier’s widow should not 
be asked to work for money, because the same demand is 
not made upon the officer’s widow. But the economic 
dependence of large numbers of upper and middle-class 
women who have neither duties at home nor work outside 
the home is one of the blots on our present social system, 
and one shrinks from anything which would encourage work- 
ing-class women to adopt the same parasitic position. With 
them, work before marriage is the general rule, and, in the 
exceptional cases where this has not been so, the fact that 
the old separation allowance is to be continued for six 
months would prevent hardship being caused by a too sudden 
change of outlook. And also it is expressly laid down in the 
Memorandym that in cases where a widow is prevented from 
earning by bodily or mental incapacity, and has no other 
resources, extra allowances are to be recommended by the 
Local Pensions Committee. ; 

It is true that a woman not engaged in earning her own 
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living may occupy herself in social work, and the community 
is indebted to the efforts of such women and of men similarly 
placed; but there are better ways of widening the oppor- 
tunities for public service than by deliberately manufac- 
turing a new leisured class. 

It is difficult, indeed, to decide the sum at which the 
pension of a childless widow should be fixed in order that 
she may not undersell others in the labor market ; but your 
statement that if she is independent she is therefore more likely 
to stand out for fair money is hardly borne out by experience. 
It is notorious that the daughter living at home and the 
married woman with a husband at work, who have no actual 
need to earn money, are apt to take work at a pocket-money 
wage. 

I feel that your strongest point is in the paragraph under 
“ Events of the Week,” where you demand that a widow shall 
have the power of choice as to whether she shall go out to 
work or not as a reward for having given her husband to 
the country. No reward is too great; and it may well be 
that to give the soldier the expectation of such a reward is 
more important than to consider the economic interests of 
society or the status of women.—Yours, &c., 

C. DorotHea RackHam. 

Cambridge, November 23rd, 1914. 


[We need not recapitulate our view, but we desire to 
point out, in respect of the effect on wages, that our con- 
tention is that a woman who has to earn something, but need 
not earn her living, is more likely to depress wages than a 
woman who need not earn anything. On that point, we 
think experience is in favor of our view rather than Mrs. 
Rackham’s. A small pension puts a widow precisely in the 
position of the daughter living at home. See, ¢.g., ‘‘ Women 
in the Printing Trades,” p. 106.—Ep., Natron. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Perhaps you will allow me, as the wife of a 
cavalry recruit who had not relinquished her work on 
marriage, to say how very fully I agree with the letters of 
Mrs. Rackham and Mrs. Zangwill in your issue of 
November 21st. 

A woman with no children and with no housekeeping 
duties has no object for her thoughts to dwell on save the 
sufferings brought to her by the war. She has, moreover, no 
natural and easy means of meeting other people and main- 
taining those social relationships necessary for mental 
health. The isolation of the working man’s wife is greater 
than it should be, even when her husband is with her; but 
a woman with no natural ties, left to live alone on a small 
pension, would almost inevitably deteriorate in character and 
ability. The soldier's wife or widow need not be neglected 
or left to shift for herself. She might, for instance, have a 
first claim on any Government work suited to her capacity. 
But, from my own experience, I am convinced that, if not 
the worst, certainly the second worst, thing that can be done 
for the childless wife or widow is to maintain her in idleness 
at a time when anxiety, depression, and the pains of separa- 
tion are already threatening her moral stability.—Yours, &c., 

MABEL PALMER. 

November 25th, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Many of the objections to giving the childless 
widow of a soldier a sufficient sum “to keep her out of the 
labor market altogether,” are admirably set forth by two 
of your correspondents in the current issue of Tue Nation. 
I should like to add to the number. 

As you justly remark, “we have to take the world as 
it is.” Let us remember, therefore, no matter how sorrow- 
fully, that the wave of altruism now sweeping over the 
country will reach a high-water mark, and then recede. 
Many of those now stirred by a generous impulse will be less 
ready to open their purses when the economic pressure of the 
war is more generally felt. We have already heard of the 
lady who was indignant at being asked to pay her dress- 
maker’s bill, ‘at a time when charity made so many claims 
on her pocket.’’ It does not seem probable that the tax- 


payer will, in the near future, look kindly on an increase in 
the amount of an Old Age Pension : nor, if he be an employer 
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of labor, is he likely to raise the maximum of the wages of 
his employees. 

It follows, therefore, that if the State deals “ gener- 
ously” with the young childless widow, she will, though 
able-bodied, be far better off than an aged mother or grand- 
mother who has directly (not vicariously like the widow) 
served that State by giving it a child or children, and who has 
probably toiled early and late for, at least, fifty weary years. 
Again, though you would have her be a non-worker, the 
widow is to have a larger sum for her personal use than her 
married brother who has, conceivably, returned from the 
war weakened by the privations he has undergone, and now 
shares a weekly wage of 24s. with a wife and children. 

A minor objection to your attitude with regard to the 
question is that the working woman, the childless widow— 
although you insist that she was probably not a wage-earner 
before her marriage—is, in your opinion, likely to be 
“invaluable” on a Board of Guardians. Is that probable if 
she has no special technical knowledge and has had scant 
opportunity of broadening her sympathies and outlook? 

In connection with your repeated references to officers’ 
widows, I may state that before the war began I knew of 
three, cheerfully eking out their small incomes by work here 
in London. Surely, when once the spectre of hunger is 
banished, young childless widows of all gallant soldiers 
would rather work themselves than deprive of additional 
State support those whose necessity is greater than their 
own ! 

After all, the Treasury is not the purse of Fortunatus. 
Surely it behoves us Liberals to attempt to guide wisely 
the newly aroused sympathy of certain minds that require 
such a tremendous upheaval as the present to make them 
realize the economic suffering of classes with whom they 
come little in contact.—Yours, &c., 

Eveanor M. Ratts. 

6, St. Andrew’s Mansions, Lower Clapton Road, N.E. 

November 24th, 1914. 


PROFESSOR CRAMB ON “GERMANY AND 
ENGLAND.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have been reading, somewhat belatedly, the late 
Professor Cramb’s lectures on “Germany and England,”’ 
which, we have been told, are more illuminating even than 
General Bernhardi’s notorious work. Well, Professor 
Cramb, not so much, I think, from his knowledge of history 
as from his intimate acquaintance with the Prussians, their 
character, hatreds, and ambitions, was enabled to see very 
clearly that the present war was, if not inevitable, at any 
rate so extremely probable that we ought to have been fully 
prepared for it. So much he makes manifest in these very 
interesting lectures, and by all means let full credit be given 
to his memory for this acute prevision. 

But the book (I refer, of course, to the lectures as repro- 
duced with Dr. Bradley’s preface) contains some amazing 
statements. Take the following for example: ‘“ What is 
likely to be the comparative effect on England and Germany 
of Pacificism, with its denial of the part played by danger and 
by suffering in all heroic life? Upon a young and virile 
nation, a rising military State, daily growing in power, 
Pacificism can never exert much influence for evil; there is no 
possibility of such a nation being seriously turned from 
heroism ”’ (p. 63, my italics). 

Was there ever a more extraordinary perversion of truth? 
What Pacifist, I should like to know, ever denied “the part 
played by danger and by suffering in all heroic life’? How, 


_ indeed, could “heroism” exist at all in the absence of 


danger and suffering? The Professor speaks as though there 
could be no heroism except in warfare. Well, we have 
plenty of evidence at the present moment of the heroism that 
can be displayed in time of war; but is it really necessary 
to point out that there is abundant scope for heroism in time 
of peace also, and that the quiet heroism of peace, whereof 
we have so many examples in the history of our everyday 
life, is perhaps even more to be admired and reverenced 
than the heroism of the battlefield ? 

The Pacifist regards war as a monstrous outrage on 
humanity and civilization-—a preposterous anachronism in 


| 





this “so-called twentieth century.”” But that does not 
prevent his recognition of the fact that a war which has 
been forced upon us by that Prussian hatred and militarism 
and aspiration for a world-wide Empire, the existence of 
which Professor Cramb has so clearly demonstrated, must 
be fought out to the bitter end so long as there is a man left 
to fight, or a guinea left to pay. 

But the Professor appears to look upon all this mili- 
tarism, all this hatred of England and more than Napoleonic 
ambition, as quite a noble characteristic of the Germans of 
to-day. He calls them “legitimate impulses, the just 
ambitions of Germany,’”’ and asks, “ What Englishman, 
remembering the methods by which the British Empire has 
been established in India, in America, in Africa, in Egypt, 
dare arraign those impulses and those ambitions?” 

I shovld have thought a professor of modern history, 
knowing how our Empire has been gradually built up in 
those countries, and especially in India (as applied to our 
free self-governing colonies in “ America” and “ Africa” and 
elsewhere, the name of 
misnomer) 


“Empire” is, strictly speaking, a 
viz., piece by piece, and step by step, not in 
accordance with pre-conceived plan but by sheer force of 
circumstances—would have perceived the difference between 
this and the deliberate ambition, born of malice prepense, 
of a people already possessed of the greatest military power 
in the world to become the greatest sea-power also in order 
to dominate the earth from East to West, and from Pole to 
Pole! 

“ England, indeed,’’ says the Professor, “desires peace ; 
England, indeed, it is certain will never make war upon 
Germany.” But how,’’ he asks, “is the youth of Germany 
to acquiesce in the world-predominance of England?” And 
he appears to think that the desire of Germany deliberately 
to break the peace of Europe in order to smash what he 
styles “the world-predominance of England” is not only 
natural, but something noble and worthy of admiration. 
“Tf from love of peace or dread of war Germany submits 
(i.e., keeps the peace and remains contented with her splendid 
position in the world, achieved by the war of 1870 and in 
the years subsequent thereto), it would seem as if her great 
soldiers had fought in vain; as if the long roll of her battles 
had passed like an empty sound,” &c., &c. As though the 
great united Germany were not sufficient to satisfy the just 
aspirations of a noble and generous race! Hstuat infelix 
augusto limite mundi! 

There is much more in these very remarkable lectures 
which is mightily provocative of comment. Professor 
Cramb, for example, speaks of our soldiers as mercenaries, 
and quotes the words of Demosthenes as appropriate to the 
present condition of England: “ Cease to hire your soldiers. 
Arm and stand in the ranks yourselves,” &c. He tells us 
that “ the ignoble terror of a French invasion created the 
absurd Volunteer System, which a not less ignoble terror 
of Germany has transformed into the still more absurd 
Territorial Force.” 

“Arm and stand in the ranks yourselves.’’ Yes; that, 
no doubt, is good advice at the present time. But, surely, 
the Professor must have known that our soldiers of the 
Regular Army are not mercenaries—not “hired” troops as 
those to which Demosthenes alluded ; no more mercenaries, 
in fact, than the German officers who adopt the 
military life as a profession, and are, naturally, paid for 
their services! And, further, he must, surely, have known 
that the British soldier who voluntarily enters the Army as 
a profession is, man for man, incomparably better than the 
conscript ; being, in fact, the finest soldier in the world! 

As to the “absurd Territorial Force,” 
necessary. 


comment is un- 
But why a reasonable apprehension of a French 
invasion in times past, and of a German ambition to-day, 
should be styled an “ignoble terror,” I am at a loss to 
conceive. 

It seems strange indeed, and to me at least not a little 
unfortunate, that such stuff as this should be provided by 
a professor of modern history for the consumption of students 
at Queen’s College, Harley Street, linked though it be with 
an excellent and foreseeing exposition of those hatreds and 
ambitions which have involved the world in the unspeakable 
calamities of the present war.—Yours, &c., 

G. G. GREENWOOD. 

House of Commons, November 23rd, 1914. 
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THE BRITISH CASE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—May I, as a Canadian, congratulate you on the 
editorial, ‘“‘ What Germany is Thinking,” which appeared in 
your issue of October 17th? In it you stated: “It is of 
supreme importance that we should know what is being 
thought and felt and done in Germany,” and proceeded to 
fulfil your policy by reviewing important German newspapers 
and their comments on the war. You say that the current 
press is far more useful for teaching the real “mind of 
Germany” than a hasty reading of Bernhardi. 

In Canada, and, I infer from your article, in England as 
well, one of the unfortunate by-products of the war is the 
tendency among certain newspapers to give up all idea of 
being even tolerably fair, intellectually, to our enemies, or 
of taking pains to find out what real German opinion is. One 
of the chief indictments against war is that, for the time 
being at any rate, it turns progress and civilization into 
reaction and barbarity. One of the signs of this retro- 
gression is the utter surrender in some quarters of all cus- 
tomary and well-established methods of examining an issue 
reasonably and fairly. 

It is not as if the British case was so weak that it had 
to be upheld and forwarded by sheer unreasoning cries such 
as “ We are right! We are right! No one else could be 
right!” As a matter of fact, the British case, considered 
from every standpoint, is exceptionally strong, and should 
not be weakened by an impression that we are incapable of 
considering the conflict from the German point of view, and 
that we are afraid of admitting any information from the 
countries with which we are at war. 

In making the plea for a more generous instalment of 
intellectual tolerance, I do not mean that this should be 
over-done, encouraging too fine a balance and consequent 
indecision. We are faced with a serious crisis, and action 
rather than mere thought is demanded. Our stand, however, 
is so just that a reasonable amount of consideration of the 
other side, as the Germans view it, would not reduce our 
activity, and, at the same time, would save us from the 
danger of intellectual barrenness in the future. A habit of 
suppressing the ordinary mental processes in favor of blind 
partisanship, even for the best of all possible causes, is not 
easily broken, and might quite conceivably have unfortunate 
results for the British race in the days to come.—Yours, &c., 

Don Hunt. 

University Club, Toronto. 

November 9th, 1914. 


TOLSTOY’S FLIGHT FROM HOME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sizn,—Had Tolstoy fled from home in the eighteen- 
eighties, the explanation of his action offered by “ Tolstoyan” 
in your paper this week, drawn from Tolstoy’s writing of 
thirty years ago, would have had plausibility; but the 
circumstances related by Count Llya Tolstoy in his 
“ Reminiscences’’ show that, at the age of eighty-two, 
Tolstoy was not expecting or intending to “live and work 
like a peasant.” 

The problem presented needs some other answer. Count 
Ilya’s explanation is that when Tolstoy—who had expressed 
such strong disapproval of property-owning, of strife con- 
cerning property, and of legalities such as copyright—had 
allowed himself to be coerced by a domineering friend into 
secretly making a will, the intention of which was to compel 
his wife to hand over, and practically place at the friend’s 
disposal, manuscripts she had long had in her possession 
and desired to retain, life at home at Yasnaya became for 
him intolerable for reasons which had not previously existed. 

It was, on this hypethesis, not the violation of Tolstoyan 
principles by the Countess, but their violation by Tolstoy 
himself and by the most fanatical of his adherents, that 
drove him to his death.—Yours, &c., 


Ayimer Mavupe. 


National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
November 24th, 1914. 





A GERMAN PROFESSOR ON THE VIOLATION 
OF BELGIAN NEUTRALITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I beg to draw your attention to an extract from a 
German periodical, quoted in the current number of the 
“Modern Churchman,” p. 396, under the heading, “A 
Heroic Liberal Protestant Protest.”” Professor Martin Rade, 
of Marburg University, a Protestant Liberal Theologian and 
a man well-known in his own country on account of his 
literary and political activities, writing in the “Christliche 
Welt,” a widely circulated magazine, of which he is the 
editor, speaks thus of the violation of Belgian neutrality : 

“TI can only deplore the manner in which the Chancellor, 
in his speech of April 4th (?—misprint for August 4th), has 
treated the question of neutral countries, for there was no 
need for him to have recourse to the proverb, ‘ Necessity 
knows no law.’ With that proverb, I cannot convince those 
who behold in the existence of neutral States a triumph of 
the rights of man. That is why it is a pity—for which it 
is hard indeed to make reparation—that the German Empire 
should not have abstained altogether, at the very outset, 
from the sin of violating rights which it has committed 
against Belgium. Whoever accuses my view of being un- 
patriotic I challenge, by whatever test he likes, to show 
that he loves his Fatherland better than I do.” 

On this the “ Modern Churchman”’ comments as follows : 
“When we hear of a German cardinal defending the 
bombardment of Reims Cathedral, we can imagine the moral 
courage which Dr. Rade’s protest has demanded.”— 
Yours, &c., 

Constance SIMMINS. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. 

November 24th, 1914. 





Poetry. 


THE DREAMER IN WAR-TIME. 
As I went out by Vision-gate 
The timid said to me, 
““Too late you come! too late—too late! 
The light has left the sea, 
The torrent of the night’s in spate, 
The wolves of fear are free.’’ 


I left the gate, I went my way 
Where faint the pathway showed ; 
Though black and harsh the shadows lay, 
And fierce the darkness flowed, 
Though Horror in the night held sway, 
I kept the dreamer’s road. 


For there were hosts who went before 
And cried, ‘‘ O dull and blind! 

Ye loiterers at the Vision-door, 
Your Goal is here to find: 

All that your hungry hearts adore, 
And all your hopes divined. 


Long time you went in dust and heat 
Along the sunny track 

Your old accustomed dream to greet, 
And turned and hastened back, 

Because the wolves of fear were fleet, 
Because the night grew black. 


But those who come through Vision-gate 
This angry dark to face, 

They run to greet their spirit’s mate, 
They go to love’s embrace ; 

For them, the wicket opens straight 
Upon the Wayless Place. 


It gives upon no sheltered lane, 
It gives upon the Whole ; 
The sacred web of joy and pain, 
The vast unfinished scroll 
Where dying hands have written plain 
The passion of the soul.’’ 
Eve._yn UNDERHILL. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” Vol. III. 
By W. F. Monypenny and G. B. Buckle. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

“Drift and Mastery: An Attempt to Diagnose the Current 
Unrest.” By Walter Lippman. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 

“Memories of Forty Years.” By Princess Catherine Radziwill. 
(Cassell. 16s. net.) 

“The Younger Generation.”” By Ellen Key. (Putnam. 6s. net.) 

“The Spanish Dependencies in South America.” By Bernard 
Moses. (Smith, Elder. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

“The Asiatic Dionysos.” By G. M. N. Davis. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘* Between the Old World and the New: A Moral and Philosophical 
Contrast.”” By Guglielmo Ferrero. (Putnam, 8s. 6d. net.) 

“Italian Gardens of the Renaissance.” By Julia Cartwright. 
(Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘Reconciliation of Races and Religions.” 
(Black. 6s. net.) 

**A Woman in China.” By Mary Gaunt. (Werner Laurie. 15s. 


By T. K. Cheyne. 


net.) 

“ Eton in the ’Eighties.”” By Eric Parker. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

“Treitschke and the Great War.” By Joseph McCabe. (Unwin. 
2s. net.) 


‘* Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich.’’ By Stephen Leacock. 
(Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 
‘Stories of Russian Life.” By Anton Tchekoff. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
“The Path.” By Edmund White. (Methuen. 6s.) 
* + 7 


In addition to the volume containing hitherto unpub- 
lished poems and letters by the Brownings which Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. have issued this week, we are to have 
from the same publishers a number of poems by the Bronté 
sisters that have not previously been made public in any form. 
They will be included in a volume of “Selections from the 
Poetical Works of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté,” 
which Mr. A. C. Benson has edited. 

+ * * 

Mr. CHartes WuIBtey has written an introduction to 
a collection of ‘‘ Essays in Romantic Literature” by the late 
Mr. George Wyndham, which Messrs. Macmillan have in 
the press. Among the subjects of the essays are “The 
Springs of Romance in the Literature of Europe,” “The 
Poetry of the Prison,” “ Ronsard and La Pléiade,’’ “ North’s 
Plutarch,” “The Poems of Shakespeare,” and “ Elizabethan 
Adventure in Elizabethan Literature.” 

* * * 

Next week Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish a new book 
by Dr. Hastings Rashdall, entitled “Is Conscience an 
Emotion?’’ Dr. Rashdall answers his own question with a 
decided negative, maintaining that conscience is a rational 
function, and that the difference between right and wrong 
belongs to the sphere of objective truth. In reaching this 
conclusion, he examines the views of such modern writers as 
William James, Dr. Westermarck, Professor Hobhouse, and 
Dr. McDougall. 

* * * 

SEVERAL good suggestions to writers in search of a sub- 
ject are to be found in Mr. Leon H. Vincent’s collection of 
essays on “‘ Dandies and Men of Letters,” recently published 
by Messrs. Duckworth. Mr. Vincent begins by lamenting the 
lack of an adequate biography of Beau Brummell. Captain 
Jesse’s “ Life”’ is ill-arranged and diffuse, and neither Barbey 
d’Aurevilly nor M. Boutet de Monvel, who have both tried 
their hands at the theme, has been altogether successful. 
Perhaps the cause of these failures is that only a man with 
exceptional gifts could treat the famous beau as he deserves. 
The perfect biography would have to be witty, done with a 
light touch, and so accurate as to give a convincing picture 
of the social life of the times. Mr. Vincent believes that 
there are two living English writers who could make such 
a study. He does not tell us who they are, but I think it 
would be safe to say that Mr. Austin Dobson is undoubtedly 
one, and that Mr. Birrell is probably the other. 

* 7 * 


WHILE we are waiting for this ideal biography of 
Brummell Mr. Vincent makes the further suggestion that an 
attractive volume could be compiled about the Regency 
dandies and their successors. It would be based on the 


memoirs and diaries of the period—particular attention being 
paid to the four volumes of Thomas Raikes’s entertaining 
“ Journal ”’—and it would be a sort of literary thesis as well 
as a study of manners. This is the formula according to 
which Mr. Vincent thinks it should be written :— 

‘*The book we covet would give a complete view of 
the world of fashion, in its great and small representatives, 
from Brummell and Alvanley to D’Orsay and Gronow. And 
running along with the study of the men there should be 
a study of the literature to which the dandies (in part) gave 
rise: the fashionable novel and rhyming satires in particu- 
lar, the English world as it is mirrored in the pages of Lady 
Charlotte Bury, Lord Normanby, Lister, Ward, Luttrell, 
Bulwer, and Disraeli. That region, ‘once so popular, 6o 
gaudy, so much frequented and desired,’ is by no means 
so desolate as a mocking genius of our time would have 
us believe.” 

* * * 

Ir would not be difficult to find evidence for the existence 
of a real if recondite connection between dress and style. 
If the age of the dandies did not produce an elegance of 
style corresponding to the elegance in dress, it certainly 
called forth sparkle and epigrammatic finish in cur 
prose. One need only cite the names of Disraeli and Oscar 
Wilde in proof of this. Byron was something of a dandy, 
and often wrote with an eye to the approbation of that 
singular race. “I liked the dandies,” he records in his 
“Diary”; and he adds that at twenty-five he had retained 
enough of dandyism “ to conciliate the great ones.’’ Landor, 
too, did not despise the dandies, while even Carlyle had 
an admiration for Count D’Orsay—“ a man of decided natural 
gifts; every utterance of his containing in it a wild carica- 
ture likeness of some object or other; a dashing man who 
might, some twenty years sooner born, have become one of 
Bonaparte’s marshals.’’ One of these “ caricature likenesses” 
deserves quotation. When D’Orsay was told that Sir Henry 
Bulwer had been sent on a diplomatic mission to Constanti- 
nople, his remark was: “ A little grey man like that! They 
might as well have sent one whitebait down the Dardanelles 
to give the Turks an idea of English fish.” 

* ” * 

Two other subjects which Mr. Vincent recommends to 
biographical writers are Thomas Hope, the author of 
“ Anastasius,’ and Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. No bio- 
graphy of Hope has been written, and the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” gives him fifty-nine lines as against sixty-one 
to Hopedale, Massachusetts. His “ Anastasius: or Memoirs 
of a Greek” was, like Byron’s “Giaour”’ and Moore’s 
“Talla Rookh,” a result of the heightened interest in the 
East that sprang up in the early nineteenth century. It 
had a great vogue in its day, and Mr. Vincent assures us 
that its author has a great command of ironic humor, that 
the variety of its contents is amazing, and that though it is 
easy to understand why many well-read people have neglected 
it, yet “that anyone after reading it should express regret 
would be incomprehensible.” Byron told Lady Blessington 
that “he had wept bitterly over many pages of it, and for 
two reasons—first, that he had not written it ; and, secondly, 
that Hope had.” It seems that “ Anastasius ”’ might be 
included with advantage in “ Everyman’s Library” or some 
similar series. 

* * * 

CHaRLEs Kirkpatrick Suarpe is a forgotten literary 
figure whom Mr. Vincent thinks might provide material for 
a book which should deal more with his circle and his times 
than with himself. He numbered Sir Walter Scott among 
his friends, and contributed to the “ Border Minst relsy ” and 
the “Anti-Jacobin,” but it is as a letter-writer that he 
deserves to be remembered. His correspondence was pub- 
lished in two bulky volumes in 1888, and is well worth reading 
even if it hardly justifies the title of “ the Scottish Walpole” 
sometimes given to its author. Lady Charlotte Bury pre- 
ferred him to his Strawberry Hill prototype. “To me,” 
she wrote, “Mr. Sharpe's style is far more agreeable; and 
the knowledge that his clever and amusing letters are written 
without any study or correction enhances their merit in a 
great degree.” Sharpe is not entitled to this high praise, 
but a book-lover who happens to see the two volumes of his 
letters on a second-hand bookstall would do well to follow the 








example of the Samaritan rather than that of the priest und 
the Levite. 
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Heviews. 
THE ARRIVAL OF DISRAELI. 


‘‘The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” 
Volume ITT. 1846—1855. By WILLIAM FLAVELLE Mony- 
PENNY and GEORGE EarRLe Buckie. (Murray. 12s. net.) 


‘Tue interest in a great adventurer’s career begins to fade 
as its richer prizes fall to his grasp. The third volume of 
Disraeli’s life, now in Mr. Buckle’s competent but 
not magical hands, brings us fully (1846-1855) to the 


point of success, of stability and assurance. In 
destroying Peel, Disraeli in effect nominated himself to 
the leadership of the Tory Party in the House of 


Commons. He had his difficulties. His relations with Lord 
Derby, up to and beyond the first Derby Ministry, were not 
cordial. “All the great personages I have known,” 
said Disraeli to Lady Londonderry, one of the grandes 
dames with whom he was on terms of caressing 
courtiership, “even when what is called ‘ambitious’ 
by courtesy, have been quite unequal to a grand 
game.” They were in effect amateurs; while Disraeli 
was a_ great professional. They now and _ then 
dropped or wearied of the “game”; he pursued it with 
unfailing zest and a continuously brilliant play of tactics. 
His adaptation to the new rdle of party leader was 
instantaneous. His dandyism disappeared ; the only trace 
of it in the 1852 portrait by Grant, which heads this volume, 
is the picturesque abandonment of the ample “stock” 
which adorns the still abundant and tangled locks. His 
intellectual outfit underwent a similar change. The main 
objects of his care were now the training of a party for 
office—Parliamentary criticism; the substitution of new 
lamps of policy for old ones; the adjustment of personal 
claims; the discrediting of powerful enemies; and the 
manipulation of the press. Not that Disraeli sank at once 
to the point of a mere artificer of his own and other men’s 
fortunes. He remained more sensitive to the play of 
emotion than any of his contemporaries; and he retained, 
with all his opportunism, an eye for the future, a vision of 
arriving forces, and their clash in the Imperial and the 
domestic spheres. His first Budget contained a scheme 
for relieving earned at the expense of unearned income ; 
and while he labored indefatigably to prevent a reversion to 
the Corn Laws, he threw out more than one hint of a scheme 
of Imperial Protection, coupled with Colonial representa- 
tion at Westminster. He opened, tentatively enough, the 
long battle for Irish tenant right. A chivalrous friend of 
women, he saw, with his sentimental feeling for a Queen 
on a throne, nothing anomalous or dangerous in woman 
suffrage. What he could not find was congenial association. 
Many of his brilliant early friends had gone; and this 
volume records the flight to Paris of that rather tawdry 
pair, Count d’Orsay and Lady Blessington. He was indubit- 
ably a snob of sorts ; his letters delight in catalogues of great 
names, and seem never so complacent as when their theme is 
a week-end visit to a ducal palace, and when Roses, Terraces, 
Swans, Peacocks, and Cupolas dignify the landscape. But 
he could always see these things in detachment, satirically, as 
in “ Tancred,” with a certain contemptuous patience towards 
the casual Lord Derby or the mediocrities who waited help- 
lessly on genius to give them place and power. No one can 
doubt that a Derby-Disraeli Ministry was possible in 1855, 
when Aberdeen resigned, and Derby could not nerve himself 
to the task. But the bond of mutual trust was absent. Derby 
suspected nearly everything that Disraeli did or contem- 
plated in the larger domain of politics. He resisted the 
abandonment of the Corn Laws; not without reason, he 
suspected Disraeli’s hankering after an accommodation with 
the Manchester School. 

Nor was Disraeli’s mind easy to fathom. He was not a 
Radical. He believed in governing England by 
“traditionary influences’’; in giving more power to the 
Crown and the landed interest. He was not blind to social 
evils and. the selfishness of aggrandized wealth, 
and, even after the period of “Sybil,” he did not 
quite forget the claims of the factory workers and 
their children to a portion of liberty and release from 





incessant toil. But he hardly conceived the modern State. 
He would have kept education under the control of the 
Church of England. He thought of the franchise as a 
“ privilege,’ dependent on culture or “ civic virtues.”’ And he 
was still uncertain of his foothold. “ Madam,” Lord Derby 
told the then distrustful Queen, “ Mr. D. has had to make his 
position.” He made it with material too slow and 
sticky for his temperament ; and his flirtations with Bright 
showed the ennui with which this watchful, eager strategist 
lounged on the green benches by the side of the Shallows 
and Slenders of his time. 

Disraeli is, as I have suggested, presented in this 
volume as the savior of Conservatism in an hour when it 
appeared to have lost, not only its hold on the country but 
belief in itself. He was not unfitted for the task. It is easy to 
account him vague in thought and grandiose in phrasing, 
fondling words, rather than using them for the purpose of 
direct and pregnant thought. Yet, as Mr. Buckle asserts, 
he possessed something like a consistent philosophy of 
politics. He had the brooding Oriental spirit ; and this was 
caught by the spectacle of a nation of West-European shop- 
keepers holding half the world—especially his mysterious 
and beloved Asian world—in fee. What could come of such 
a relationship? Disraeli saw in the British Empire a text 
for his theory of the elevation of the power of the Crown 
on its pictorial and romantic side rather than as a definite 
force of absolutism. He hardly divined the opening of the 
race for world-dominion, or the new birth of the British 
nations beyond the seas. But he saw West and East again 
mixing their destinies in a closer interchange of thought 
and material association than they had undergone since the 
days of the Moors. “ All is race—there is no other truth,” 
he makes his Sidonia say. He was not a Nationalist, 
save so far as he put the Jews above all nation- 
alities. Had they not realized Christianity by supply- 
ing it at once with a God and a Goddess, a Victim, and 
a Betrayer? Did not the liberties of England derive 
from a Judaized Puritanism? In this turning to the East, 
Disraeli laid the foundations of Imperialism, stripped of the 
particular garb in which he clothed it in the ‘seventies. 
Morally, his identification of Judaism and Christianity was 
of little value, for Disraeli’s real plea was not for the 
Christian ethic, but for the glittering Theism it supplanted. 
He dreamed of Calvary bowing to Sinai, not of Sinai absorbed 
in Calvary. Such sophistication was far from the latitude 
of the average Englishman, and the distrust of the slow 
native mind for a quick exotic one may well have retarded 
his advance to the party leadership. Nor, probably, did the 
country understand the larger generalizations of his speeches, 
even when they approached the sphere of prophetic truth. 
This character attached to his curious utterance on the 
Prussian-Danish quarrel over Schleswig-Holstein : — 


“Germany, ‘which possesses almost every other 
advantage, is not a great naval Power, and Germany wante 
a coast. This is the real reason why Denmark, supposed to 
be weak, is to be invaded in this age of liberty, on the plea 
of nationality. It is to gain the harbors of the Baltic, and 
to secure the mouths of the Elbe, that the plea of German 
nationality is put forth. Hitherto, in the Baltic, Russia and 
the Scandinavian peninsula have prevented this project of 
Germany; while Holland and Great Britain have inter- 
cepted in the North Sea its maritime development. But 
now, under shelter of the plea of nationality, taking 
advantage of the fact that the King of Denmark possesses 
in Schleswig perhaps 150,000 subjects of German race, his 
dominions are to be invaded, and may be conquered, not- 
withstanding the valor of his few but determined subjecte, 
in order that Prussia may suddenly appear as a great 
maritime Power. 

“I do not wish to argue this case with respect to the 
interests of England. I do not wish to say anything about 
whether it is or is not for the interest of England that a 
new naval Power should spring up among the nations of the 
Baltic or the Northern. Seas. But this I wish to lay down 
as a principle, that it is for the interest of England, and 
not of England alone, but of all Europe, that peace should 
be maintained. And peace cannot be maintained if the 
policy of Prussia be permitted to pass unnoticed and 
uncensured.”” 


Qualities such as these attracted men of the character of 
Metternich, but not the average county member. And, 
indeed, Disraeli’s mind ranged between the land of dreams 
and the shrewd instincts and short calculations of the Parlia- 
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mentary manager. He was for some kind of colonial federa- 
tion; but his scheme (“which occurred to me in 
the train”) seemed to be that of “freeing the 
colonies from all duties,” and that could hardly have 
proved a passport to their admission to the great taxing 
Assembly of the Empire. He long cherished a misty plan 
for accumulating a great sinking fund and applying it to 
the relief (through cheap money) of the agricultural interest. 
But the immediate design of his policy of the ’fifties was 
able enough. Conservatism must be a national party ; not 
a mere landlord-and-farmer-relief agency. During his 
prime, all chance of construction on these lines was with- 
held from him ; when it came, he was an old and tired and 
probably a too cynical, man. Gladstone’s energy, capacity 
for business, and genius for practical change, then went 
beyond him. But in the life of mid-century England the 
Disraeli of the ’fifties was the less Conservative figure. 

Mr. Buckle’s personal picture is agreeable. Disraeli’s 
middle-aged relationships with women were not less charming 
than the discreet affections of his youth. We see Lady 
Londonderry, his “ attached ”’ friend, “ condescending to make 
tea from a suite of gold pots and kettles.” But the chief 
object of his playful adoration was Mrs. Brydges Williams, 
a lady of seventy, who left him the greater part of her 
fortune. His correspondence with her is full of Disraelian com- 
pliment and not quite affected tenderness. Mrs. Williams's 
gifts to the Disraeli household were a kind of daily offering 
on the altar of a woman’s homage, and many of them con- 
sisted of food and flowers. “ Where did you get the lobster 
which arrived for my déjewner this morning? From the Caves 
of Amphitrite? It was so fresh! Tasted of the sweetness— 
not the salt—of the ocean, and almost as creamy as your 
picturesque cheese.’’ Here and there Disraeli’s touch was 
more intimate; and, indeed, no one received or bestowed 
affection with a better grace, or more esteemed a simple 
friend. 


H. W. M. 





THE POETRY OF VERHAEREN. 
‘Emile Verhaeren” By STEFAN ZwEIG. (Constable. 6s. net.) 


Wuen Professor Gordon presented M. Emile Verhaeren for 
the Doctorate of Letters at Leeds last week, he described the 
man whom the University was thus honoring as “the greatest 
poet of modern Europe.”’ And it is evident that Professor 
Gordon did not intend these words to be taken as a mere 
academic eulogy, proper to the occasion but subject to large 
deductions in a calmer hour. His eloquent address is 
sufficient proof that for him the great Belgian is one of the 
most inspiriting teachers as well as one of the finest artists 
of our time. Fame, it is sometimes said, begins at the 
frontier, and the appearance of an English translation of 
a German study of M. Verhaeren’s work is proof enough 
that he is at the least a force to be reckoned with. On the 
other hand, when we read some of the verdicts of even 
distinguished foreigners on our own poets there rises an uneasy 
suspicion that it is impossible to judge with any security of 
the value of poetry written in a foreign tongue. May we not 
be admiring its lesser and second-rate qualities, those that 
are obvious and clearly defined, while the more delicate and 
fugitive beauties escape our comprehension? Those who, 
for any such reason, may have doubted whether M. 
Verhaeren is entitled to the place that foreigners give him, 
can reassure themselves by calling in so essentially French 
a critic as M. Henri de Régnier, who has pronounced 
_Verhaeren to be the greatest of living poets who employ 
the tongue. 

It would, however, be a fatal mistake to think that M. 
Verhaeren’s inspiration is drawn from French sources, or 
to imagine that he has much in common with the literary 
coteries of Paris. He is not a French poet who happened to 
be born in Belgium, but a Belgian who happens to express 
himself in French. He has not written a single volume, 
hardly a single poem, that does not bring before the 
reader’s eyes the colors and aspects of his native land—the 
mist and flood of the country round Antwerp with its dykes 
and marshes ; pleasant country farms that one sees on either 
side of the railway in certain districts; “tentacular” towns 
stretching out their arms to devour the fields that surround 





them ; huge factories roaring with industry and energy ; odd- 
looking convents or ancient churches—such features as these 
are never absent from Verhaeren’s vision. And, unlike most 
French poetry, his verses render them not simply in outline 
and design, but with a strong feeling for their masses and 
proportions, and with an intense brilliancy of coloring. 

This ardent sense of color and delight in it is, indeed, 
one of the most marked features of Verhaeren’s poetry. He 
is as much a painter as was his fellow-countryman, Jan van 
Eyck. His pictures dazzle the brain just as a blaze of color 
dazzles the eye, and to achieve this object his need of verbal 
force drives him to the use of the strongest and most vibrant 
words he can command. His imagination urges him to give 
something like an objective existence to his own ideas and 
sensations, “ to exteriorise’’ them, and to make them strike 
against the brain and nerves of his readers with the same 
force that they spring to life within his own mind. Such a 
stanza as this :— 

“La mer choque ses blocs de flots contre les rocs, 
Et les granits des quais, la mer spumante 
Et ruisselante et détonnante en la tourmente 
De ses houles montantes,”’ 

is an example of the rhythmical effects, at once sounds and 
pictures, which he produces by the artful repetition and 
manipulation of alliterative or onomatopeic words and 
phrases. 

Like most others who have written on Verhaeren, the 
author of the present study distinguishes three definite stages 
in the evolution of his thought—a period when he looked 
backward with regret on the ages of faith and allowed him- 
self to be lulled by the last enchantments of the Middle Ages, 
then one of inward struggle and disillusion when faith had 
gone and he knew not by what to replace it, and, finally, a 
period of emancipation when, content to live without super- 
natural beliefs, he has come to welcome every fresh 
achievement of science’ and every fresh development 
of industry as a stone in the magnificent palace 
of humanity which man is slowly and laboriously, but cease- 
lessly and without possibility of final defeat, building for 
posterity to enjoy. The poet whose verses Mr. Arthur 
Symons once happily described as “ made directly out of the 
complaining voices of the nerves,’’ has given place to one of 
serene and ample outlook who can confidently “accept the 
universe.” It was this earlier Verhaeren who wrote such 
macabre verses as :— 


“*La Mort a bu du sang 
Au cabaret des Trois Cercueils. 
La Mort a mis sur le comptoir 
Un écu noir; 
Et puis s’en est allée, 
‘C’est pour les cierges et pour les deuils,’ 
Et puis s’en est allée, 
Tout lentenement 
Chercher le sacrement.”’ 


With the publication of “Les Flambeaux Noirs” this 
period of Sturm und Drang came to an end, and the poet's 
return to hope and confidence can be seen in a fine contrast 
between the Past and the Present, which we regret that 
space does not allow us to quote in full:— 


** Jadis—c’était la vie écumante et livide, 

Vécue et morte, & coups de crime et de tocsin, 

Bataille entre eux, de proscripteurs et d’ assassins 

Avec, au-dessus d’eux, la morte folle et splendide. 
* * i 7 - 

** Voici—c’est un amas de feux qui se déménent, 
Ou des sages ligués en un effort géant, 
Précipitent les Dieux pour changer le néant 
Vers ou tendra |’élan de la science humaine. 

7 * * * * 

* Voici—e’est un usine; et la matiére intense 
Et rouge y roule et vibre, en des caveaux, 

Qui se forgent d’ahan les miracles nouveaux 
Qui absorbent la nuit, le temps et la distance.” 


The cynical reader may find in this gospel some 
resemblance with that of the hero of Tennyson’s “ Maud” 
who sought and found consolation for his disaccord with the 
universe in the prosperity of the British transport industry. 
But every reader of Verhaeren’s later poems will recognize 
that the Belgian poet is immune from such a sneer. It would 
be juster to say that he is a European Whitman. Indeed the 
resemblances with Whitman are so obvious as to appear 
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almost plagiarisms. 
Tumultueuses ”’ 


Such stanzas as this, from “ Les Forces 


‘J’aime mes yeux fiévreux, ma cervelle, mes nerfs, 
Le sang dont vit mon coeur, le cour dont vit ma torse ; 
J’aime homme et le monde, et j’adore la force 
Que donne et prend ma force & homme et l’univers!”’ 
Or this, from “La Multiple Splendeur ”’ :— 
‘Tout m’est caresse, ardeur, beauté, frisson, folie, 

Je suis ivre du monde et je me multiplie 

Si fort en tout ce qui rayonne et m’éblouit, 

Que mon coeur en défaille et se délivre en cris!” 
might have been regarded as echoes of Whitman, did we not 
know that they were written before a French translation had 
made Verhaeren acquainted with the work of the American 
with whom he has so much in common. 

3ut if Verhaeren is a European Whitman, he has passed 
through emotional complexities and disillusions with which 
Whitman was never disturbed. And striking as are the 
resemblances between the two, the differences are even more 
profound. Perhaps it would be more correct to describe him 
as a sort of Rodin in verse. Beneath the display of almost 
Titanic force and energy which marks both sculptor and 
poet, one can discover a nervous tension which it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to call “ neurotism.”’ The work of 
both reminds one of scarred and majestic mountains, 
but on closer observation we perceive that these mountains 
are volcanos, and that a caldron of seething activity lies 
beneath their seeming calm. 





THE WAR DON. 
**freitschke: His Life and Werks.” 


(Jarrold and Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“ By far the greatest excitement and pride exists among the 
professors, doctors, and students; the crowd are but little 
interested. Indeed, they are very quiet. But the professors 
are extraordinarily arrogant. I encounter them every even- 
ing in the public library. A very influential scholar, with 
silver-white hair, loudly exclaimed, the day before yester- 
day: ‘Paris must be bombarded.’ 
all their learning.” So wrote Dostoevsky from Dresden in 
December, 1870. He thought the common people had been 
sobered and disillusioned by the soldiers’ letters from the 
front. “Good God, the things they have to tell! Oh, how 
ill they are, and how hungry!’’ But the dons were still as 
bloodthirsty as ever. as bloodthirsty as the Dostoevsky him- 
self of the preceding summer. For in August, 1870, 
Dostoevsky had written: “ Without war, people grow torpid 
in riches and comfort, and lose the power of thinking and 
feeling nobly ; they get brutal, and fall back into barbarism. 
I am not speaking of individuals, but of whole races. With- 
out pain one comprehends not joy.” This is not very different 
from Treitschke’s own teaching, and, indeed, the letters of 
Dostoevsky and the lectures of Treitschke more than once 
suggest each other. 

It may be doubted whether it is possible to do justice to 
a historian whose life and writings are presented in so crude 
and haphazard a form as the form chosen by the author of 
this volume. There is, first, a translation, and a bad one, 
of the very uninspiring “ Life of Treitschke’’ by his friend, 
Adolf Hausrath ; the second part consists of extracts, selected 
with an eye to the interest of the moment, from Treitschke’s 
writings, for which, unfortunately, the editor gives neither 
dates nor references. But it may be said that what we want 
at the present time is not so much an appreciation of 
Treitschke’s work as an historian, as an appreciation of his 
influence in creating the Germany that has plunged Europe 
into war, and from that point of view the book is interesting 
and significant enough. The main facts of Treitschke’s life 
can soon be told. He was by birth a Saxon; he was a 
professor at different times at Freiburg, Heidelburg, and 
Kiel, and finally at Berlin. He became a member of the 
Reichstag in 1871; his speeches made a sensation, and were 
afterwards published. He died in 1896 at the age of sixty- 
two. From an early age he was stone deaf. His biographer 
has an awkward kind of admiration, and Treitschke may 
not have been as disagreeable a personality as he appears in 
these pages. He said rude and violent things in a loud 
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voice, imagining himself to be speaking in a whisper. On 
one occasion he compared a lady student to a squashed bug, 
and on another, in the University Senate, he referred to 
the scientific savants with whom he was in controversy as 
“dung drivers.” Violent men often make passionate friends, 
but he seems to have excited enthusiasm and admiration 
without winning much personal affection. 

Treitschke is the type par excellence of the war don. The 
driving force of his philosophy was not an intoxicated 
patriotism, but an intoxicated worship of a power and a 
system. He was himself of Slavonic descent, and his 
German birthplace was not Prussian. He wrote once: “I 
am only politically a Prussian; as a man, I feel more at 
home in South and Central Germany than in the North.” 
But politically he was Prussian through and through. When 
at Freiburg, he wrote: “Amid this abominable South 
German particularism, it has become perfectly evident to 
me that our fate will clearly be decided by conquest. Six 
years of my life I have spent in the South, and here I have 
gained the sad conviction that even with a Cabinet composed 
of men of the type of Stein and Humboldt, the hatred and 
jealousy of the South Germans against Prussia would not 
diminish. I am longing for the North, to which I belong, 
with all my heart, and where also our fate will be decided.” 
The Prussian system was his idol; he was impatient of other 
forms of life and virtue; he saw in the power and develop 
ment of Prussia all the blessings to the world that Carlyle 
discovered so disastrously in the strong men of history. 
Historical imagination and the pursuit of large ideas 
may soften and humanise the mind; for men may learn in 
such a school what nations owe to each other, how much 
men and races have in common, both of happiness and of 
sorrow, how obstinate and bafiling are the obstacles that 
beset the most sublime of their ambitions and the most noble 
of their hopes. But some will learn very different lessons. 
History teaches them the virtues of struggle, and the life in 
which they are thrown often seems too painless, too easy, 
too indolent. Of its incessant tragedy and combat they see 
little ; the immediate world around them glides smoothly, 
and they ask themselves whether the ancient virtues of 
courage and resolution are not fading away in this calm and 
unenterprising contentment. There is a certain kind of moral 
violence and faith in bloodshed and war that is notoriously 
peculiar to the academic life, and whenever any con- 
siderable proportion of a people loses its head in a Jingo 
fever, the man who loses his head most completely is always 
a don. There were various reasons why a race of dons of 
this kind was very likely to grow up in Germany, and why 
it was certain to have a great influence. 

For one, the German people had had more than its 
share of defeat and subjection in the great conflicts in which 
the history of modern Europe begins. The wrongs suffered 
at the hands of Napoleon rankled more fiercely in the 
imagination of the men who had seen a new Germany spring 
up than in the minds of the men who had lived under 
the tyrant’s shadow. It is probable that Englishmen have 
never allowed enough for this element in the militarism 
of modern Germany, a nervous resentment for the past. 
Then, again, the success of modern Germany seemed so 
clearly to vindicate the Prussian spirit, discipline, order, 
remorseless concentration, that historians everywhere, and 
not least of course in this country, were led astray by its 
glamor; it was. not surprising, then, that historians, who 
read history not so much to learn lessons for mankind as 
to learn lessons for Germany, saw no virtues anywhere else. 
Lastly, this history, its smarting memories and its dazzling 
triumphs, produced a particular species of self-consciousness, 
a feeling that Germany had been kept out of her place in 
the world until there was comparatively little room left, and 
that though nobody could dispute her title to much more than 
she enjoyed, she had had only a grudging welcome, and 
mankind was not prepared to give her more respect than she 
exacted. Germans were always complaining that the world 
which liked Italy, and sympathized with her struggle to 
become a nation, was cold to the great exploit of Bismarck. 
To us, who know how disproportionate an esteem Germany 
enjoyed in this country as compared with France for a very 
long time, this view seems fanciful ; but it has had a profound 
influence in Germany, and helped to produce the kind of 
brusque awkwardness that characterizes the man who is 
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quite sure of his merits but not quite sure of his position in 
society. 

Treitschke worked on all these instincts and feel- 
ings with his great power to convince his countrymen that 
war was the school of duty, and that it was by her military 
predominance that Germany was to hold her place in the 
world and to make her future secure. That future included 
an inevitable quarrel with England. “ We have already made 
our reckoning with Austria, with France, and with Russia ; 
our last reckoning—that with England—will probably be 
the most tedious and the most difficult; for here we are 
confronted by a line of policy which for centuries, almost 
unhindered by the other Powers, aims directly at maritime 
supremacy. How long has Germany in all seriousness 
believed this insular race, which among all the nations of 
Europe is undoubtedly imbued with the most marked 
national selfishness, whose greatness consists precisely in its 
hard, inaccessible onesidedness, to be the magnanimous pro- 
tector of the freedom of all nations? Now, at last, our eyes 
begin to be opened, and we recognize—what clear-headed 
political thinkers have never doubted—that England’s State- 
policy, since the days of William the Third, has never been 
anything else than a remarkably shrewd and remarkably 
conscienceless commercial policy.” Treitschke’s view of 
Germany’s policy may be summed up as the view that 
Germany should avoid England’s failings and imitate her 
successes, her failings being a neglect of martial spirit and 
duty, and her success the spirit of unscrupulous selfishness 
in foreign affairs. Treitschke thought that we had become a 
degenerate and ill-mannered people for the want of universal 
military service, and through the decline of duelling; he 
thought that officers of the army were in the habit of 
quarrelling in public before their wives. On the other hand, 
England’s selfishness and hypocrisy had paid, and she owed to 
it her great over-seas Empire. This Empire Germany was now 
to take ; and she was to do so by pursuing a policy at once 
national and cosmopolitan; for whereas England’s interest 
had never been the interest of other nations, Germany’s 
interest was identical with that of the world at large, and 
demanded the peaceful prosperity of her neighbors. One of 
those neighbors would have been interested in a remark he 
made to his friend, who was talking with enthusiasm about 
colonies in Africa. ‘Cameroons? What are we to do with 
this sandbox? Let us take Holland; then we shall have 
colonies.” “ Fortunately,’’ observed his friend, “he failed 
to promulgate this view in the press.” 

There is one line of thought in Treitschke’s writings in 
this volume which is specially significant at this moment. 
He argues that the ideal of eternal peace is unjust and 
immoral, and he claims that it is just in the domain of war 
that the triumph of the human intellect most clearly asserts 
itself: in the creation and development of international law. 
‘Really gross instances of the violation of military usages 
are rare in modern times. One of the finest things about 
international law is that it is perpetually progressing in 
this respect, and that the wniversalis consensus alone has so 
firmly planted a whole series of principles that they are now 
well established.”” He proceeds to enlarge on the advantage 
of the growing publicity of public life, and he states that 
the whole life of the State is lived to-day so entirely in the 
glare of the footlights, that a gross violation of inter- 
national law at once arouses real anger among all civilized 
peoples. Treitschke’s fellow-countrymen to-day may reflect 
that if much that their great War Don told them has been 
proved to be false, one statement, at any rate, has been 
proved to be terribly true. 





SINISTER STREET. 


‘Sinister Street.” Vol. Il. By Compron MackENzIE. (Secker. 
6s.) 


In an epilogical letter to this very lengthy, concluding volume 
to the imaginative biography of Michael Fane, Mr. Mackenzie 
says :— 

“It is obvious that were I to continue the life of 
Michael Fane to the end of his seventy-second year, his story 
would run into twenty volumes as thick as Sinister Street. 
My intention, however, was not to write a life, but the 
prologue of a life. He is growing up on the last page, and 
for me his interest begins to fade. : I have given 
you as freely as I could the various influences that went 





to mould him I do not identify myself with his 

opinions; at the same time I may believe in all of them. 

He is to me an objective reality; he is not myself in a 

looking-glass.”’ 

Let us examine how far this claim is justified, and 
whether or no Mr. Mackenzie, in selecting this method, has 
succeeded in giving us a coherent work of art or only a 
“ prologue ” to it. Half of the book is occupied with Michael's 
four years at Magdalen. During this period his life is repre- 
sentative, not of the Oxford undergraduate but of the exclu- 
sive, hierarchical, well-to-do Magdalen man, which is a very 
different thing. And in this exegesis of a community penned 
within its own sectional and rigid virtuosity, Mr. Mackenzie 
has wrought a mosaic of the highest finish and 
perfection. The way in which he has achieved a veri- 
similitude of Magdalen attitudes and conventions (them- 
selves a “prologue” and apprenticeship to the typically 
English bureaucratic and official career) is so extraordinarily 
good that it alone elevates the author as a specialized 
observer of certain isolated and self-contained aspects of life 
into the front rank of English novelists. The effect is 
accomplished by a method, now greatly elaborated, with 
which Mr. Mackenzie’s previous work has made us familiar 
—that is to say, he draws into perspective, and then 
accentuates a particular phase of experience, and, by lavish- 
ing upon it all the resources of his art, attempts to make 
it symptomatic of his artistic conception as a whole. He 
takes one phase after another, all children of the total 
impression behind, and, by accumulating them and massing 
upon them forces of suggestion and a style much richer, 
much more determined, more flexible than it used to be, 
carries you, so to speak, into the heart of his position. 

But the point is: How does Michael’s psychology react 
upon this complex, this subtle filigree of externals? He is, 
as we have seen in the first volume of “ Sinister Street,’’ a 
highly sensitized, reflective, and inquisitive organism, always 
studiously analyzing his impulses, always subjecting his 
experience to an intellectual criterion of values ; always, as 
his friend says of him, “asking theoretical questions which 
had no answer.” So fastidious a personality would therefore, 
one would suppose, dissociate itself from the flatly concrete 
proprieties and formule of Magdalen ‘“‘ good Eggery.”’ But 
no; Michael’s susceptibility is paramount over his critical 
faculty. Where the normal undergraduate would approxi- 
mate to the immediate type with which he was in contact 
subconsciously and without effort, Michael, with hard and 
deliberate blows, stamps upon himself the image and super- 
scription of a society in every way the antithesis of his own 
ideals and temperament. And, in the light of such a per- 
versity, we become convinced of Michael’s radical futility. 

In the second half of the book, Michael scuds full 
sail out of the Magdalen haven into a frothy under- 
world. He discovers, in fact, by a pure accident of 
circumstance, that he is still in love with Lily Haden, who 
had betrayed him six years before, and is now engulfed in 
the consequences of her own lazy and superficial response to 
pleasure. Michael beats all the coveys of squglor to find her, 
and when he does will have her marry him at once. Happily, 
she is unfaithful to him again, just in time. Here, again, 
Mr. Mackenzie’s craftsmanship is as scrupulous, as deft, 
and as meticulous among these grotesque realities as in the 
more grotesque unrealities of Magdalen amenities. However 
remote this Dutch conscientiousness and adequacy of 
technique from the apocalypse of vision, he is assuredly no 
amateur. However numerous the invasions of external 
influences necessary to shape Michael’s psychology, cer- 
tainly their developments are pursued with tenacious 
fidelity. For all that, the Lily episode introduces an element 
of the fantastic. In the first place, Mr. Mackenzie’s inspira- 
tion becomes absurd, and his issues disoriented. Michael 
was only infatuated with Lily. But an infatuation does not 
revive after six years’ sepulture and from no direct 
stimulus. On the other hand, Mr. Mackenzie suggests, 
and Michael at first believes, that the quest for Lily 
is undertaken as a kind of atonement for arousing her 
passions in his first encounters with her. But even if such 
a conjecture will hold water, which it hardly will, it is 
scarcely a convincing spring-board for Michael’s abrupt 
severance from his decorously academic idealism. And Lily 
would have gone her way at any cost. Perhaps it is Mr. 
Mackenzie's Catholic bias which introduces this redemptive 
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obsession of Michael's At any rate, it is intrusive, and 
dims the clearness of the author’s perspective. What we do get 
out of this part of the book is the sense of Michael’s trans- 
formation from a passive to an active futility. At the close, 
Michael presumably becomes a priest. It is very much as 
if he became a fugitive from his own personality ; as if he 
could not assimilate the confusions of an unintelligible world 
into harmony with his own uneasy preoccupations with 
them; as if, in fact, he had tragically laid down his arms. 
And Michael, we feel, would have achieved a finer adjust- 
ment of values had he been forced to earn his own living. 
In a survey of the tendencies of the more ambitious 
modern novel which the present reviewer wrote last July, 
he suggested three reasons for the failure of our young 
novelists to escape from the obsession of the social document, 
the crusade, the biological and scientific exposition, and the 
imaginative history into the objective, impersonal, and 
universal province of the work of art. These reasons were, 
in the first place, autobiographical choice of material in 
which the novelist expressed life, not in the terms of its 
artistic valuation, but in the terms of himself; in the second 
place, the photographic method, in which the writer attempts 
io reproduce the exact lineaments of a social picture, not by 
husbanding, measuring, and correlating his resources, but by 
flinging them on to his canvas in an uncritical bulk ; and, 
in the third place, a formlessness which uses style, not as 
a precise adjustment of language to meaning, not as an 
integral and inevitable interpretation of the subject-matter, 
but decoratively—as a kind of frill to the solid cutlet of 
realistic presentment. Now; Mr. Mackenzie, though his 
work has gained vastly in sureness, distinction, and 
delicacy of perception, has still left these problems sub 
judice. His style does indeed triumph over the immediate 
But it is centripetal; it absorbs only the matter in 
hand; it works by a kind of relief system, passing dis- 
jointedly, like a commercial traveller, from one territory to 
another. It does not embrace a synthesis or illustrate the 
significance of an entity ; and though we may accept Michael 
as “an objective reality,’’ he is still unidentified with the 
cosmic truths and realities of life ; he is still a projection of 
his creator’s personality ; he is still a parochial figure, revolv- 
ing within his own orbit. And Mr. Mackenzie’s devoted 
painting ‘of what we may call “ exteriors” does seriously 
impair the common purpose, the organic impression, the 
coherent philosophy of his work. Michael’s life is a kind of 
serial ; it has not the roundness that the epic suggests. And 
these successions of concentrated mental episodes, electrical 
as they are, give one the impression less of the imaginative 
discovery of a whole, than of a minute investigation in the 
piece. The book is, in fact, not a work of art but a number 
of potential works of art—a prologue to art. For all that, it 
is a book of the greatest possible promise and interest, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that it puts Mr. Mackenzie, as 
we have said, in the front rank of contemporary novelists. 


issue, 





“The Trials and Pleasures of an Uncompleted Tour.” By 
Mrs. C. H. M. Turina. (Simpkin, Marshall. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Tais book, which has been edited by Mr. Thring, con- 

sists partly of letters and partly of Mrs. Thring’s “ Diary ” 

which was intended as the basis of an account of her tour 
which she intended to publish. She and her husband left Liver- 
pool for New York in August, 1911, and after a tour in America 
and Canada, they travelled in New Zealand, Australia, the 

Philippines, China, Japan, India, and Kashmir. Mrs. 

Thring died suddenly at Agra, having accomplished her three 

great desires—to visit Japan and Kashmir, and to see the 

Taj Mahal. 
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The Geek in the itp. 
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THe Stock Exchange is more cheerful than for several weeks 
past, partly because the long-postponed settlement went 
through so much better than was expected, partly because 
the news from Poland and the reports of public depression 
in Germany are held to point to the possibility of an early 
termination of the war. Not until peace is declared can 
Stock Exchange dealers and brokers hope to make anything 
like a livelihood. Reports from New York show that Wall 
Street is happier, and American securities begin to show 
signs of recovery. The details of the War Loan are not yet 
to hand, but it is thought to have been a little over-sub- 
scribed. Money is still plentiful, and employment at home 
is quite good, thanks to the enormous orders placed by our 
own and the Allied Governments for the armies in the field. 
Reports from Amsterdam and Copenhagen indicate that the 
depreciation of the German and Austrian currencies still 
What will happen after the. war, when Kurope 
finds itself flooded with issues of paper money and with 
disbanded troops, some of them homeless and most of them 
workless, nobody knows. 


continues. 


TurkisH Bownps. 


3onds are not in an enviable 
Turkey is now an enemy nation, and while not 
actually repudiating payment of interest on the Ottoman 
Public Debt, has prohibited the export of gold, and made 
bond coupons payable only in Constantinople. The position 
of the Council of Administration of the Ottoman Public 
Debt is not defined. Will Turkey ignore the Council 
altogether, or will they be allowed to collect the revenue and 
hold it in trust for bondholders until after the war? British 
investors are chiefly interested in the bonds of the Unified 
Loan, the service of which is administered by the Council, 
but the 4 per cent. loan of 1909 was also issued here, though 
it is not secured upon revenues administered by the 
Debt Council. This loan was not a great success, and was 
left largely to the underwriters. The loans secured upon the 
Egyptian tribute do not really belong to the Turkish debt, 
and interest on them is paid over without passing through 
Turkish channels at all, so that the holders of bonds of 
these loans need suffer little anxiety. 


British holders of Turkish 
position. 


INDUSTRY AND CONSCRIPTION. 


A striking commentary on the effect of conscription on 
the industry of a nation appeared in the speech of Mr. 
Davison Dalziel at the meeting of Charron, Ltd., an English 
company owning a French motor-car works. “In France,” 
he said, “ within three days of the declaration of war we 
were obliged to close down our works, because practically 
the whole of our staff had been mobilized. No less than 
about 85 per cent. of our staff have been called to the colors.” 
He went on to say that the general manager has since 
contrived to collect a nucleus staff and to accept orders from 
the Frenck Government for military materials. It is clear, 
however, that without conscription these requirements could 
have been supplied with much greater dispatch. In this 
country industry has not been paralysed by an indiscriminate 
drain of workers. Our industrial districts are supplying 
material for all the Allies without difficulty. 
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